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OROTHY’S heart turned 
D cold. Was her grand- 
father—could he be — 

She ran back to the bunk and 
put her face near his. He was 
breathing. She put a jug of 
hot water at his feet, made 
more tea for him, and vigor- 
ously rubbed his joints. After 
a while he opened his eyes and 
called her by name; but soon 
afterwards a high fever came 
on, and he did not seem to 
recognize her. 

Dorothy did not know what 
to do for him. She had no 
medicines. To reduce the pain 
in his joints she had only cam- 
phor and kerosene, as a sort of 
liniment, hot water and some 
skill in manipulation. 

If the attack should prove 
similar to the one he had had 
the winter before, she could not 
leave him alone for any length 
of time ; and it would be weeks, 
perhaps, before he could bear 
the jolting of a wagon. She 
mentally ran over the stock of 
food in the wagon; there was 
enough, perhaps, to last them 
two weeks. As for the horses, 
the mountain grass was still 
good, and among the supplies 
were some baled hay and a 
small quantity of corn. 

As soon as her grandfather 
could wait on himself, she must 
drive to Hilligan’s ranch to 
bring help. 

Meanwhile, there was every 
kind of work for her to do. 
She led the horses to the shed 
and gave them hay. In her 
fear and awe of the wilderness 
about her,—those forests and 
black cafions, those vast, indif- 
ferent peaks above,—even the 
companionship of the animals 
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HE CAME TO HIMSELF AND STARED AT HER ANXIOUSLY. 
HONEY. 
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Chapter Four 


Bony and Cheyenne toward 
home. So she set out to go to 
the place, and as she went she 
searched every foot of the road. 
In her anxiety she ran almost 
all the way, but did not know 
she was tired until she came to 
the edge of the woods where 
the trail stopped. 

It seemed a long way back 
to the cabin. When she reached 
it late in the morning, she found 
her grandfather in. great pain. 
For some time she busied her- 
self with putting hot cloths on 
his joints and urging him to 
take a few spoonfuls of food. 

‘*Well,’’ he remarked sud- 
denly, ‘‘the flour’s getting 
pretty short.’’ Dorothy was 
surprised that he should know. 
His eyes were hot and bright. 
‘**It’s the last we’ve got in the 
shack,’’ he went on. ‘‘Well, 
then, boys, we’ll divide even. 
Dividing even—that’s what 
makes a difference between us 
and wolves. If we was wolves, 
Joe Hilligan’d grab it all—he’s 
the biggest. ’’ 

She began to understand ; his 
mind had wandered back to the 
early days. 

‘**But, Joe,’’ he went on, ‘‘I 
reckon you’re human. Boys, 
he’s give half his share to Jim, 
here. ’’ 

He went on talking about 
Joe Hilligan, who had given 
his share of food that hard 
winter to a young man helpless 
froma wound. Dorothy under- 
stood, because she had often 
heard of Hilligan — Hilligan, 
who was Captain Clay’s idea 
of a man! 

After a time the old man 
spoke again in a solemn whis- 
per: ‘‘Come in here, boys. 


“WHY, SO THERE IS; YOU'RE RIGHT, 


was comforting. She threw her arms round | of leaves or boughs reached her; it was not! comfortable, she prepared to carry into the| Jim’s dead in his bunk. And I guess that’s 


the broncho’s neck. 


‘*Cheyenne,’’ she said, | the big cat of which she was suddenly afraid. | cabin all of their food, which they had wisely | what we’ve all got to look forward to—no 


‘‘take care of yourself, you ugly beast, and | As she started to lie down on the bed that she | brought in tin cases, to protect them from rats | gunpowder, nothing left to eat.’’ 


take care of Bony, too.’’ 

Ordinarily the appetite of the brown horse 
was a remarkable thing. To-night he was 
neglecting his supper ; he seemed restless and 
apprehensive. Cheyenne was eating his hay, 
but with one ear cocked to hear what went 
on outside. 


on the limb of a tree not far from the shed. 


There had been no mountain lions in the | 


neighborhood of the ranch at Gulch, and 
Dorothy did not suspect the presence of the 
beast here. The shed was a poor affair with- 
out a door; but the circumstance made 


Dorothy uneasy only lest the horses take | 


cold. 

‘‘But it’s not cold enough to hurt you,’’ 
she said aloud, ‘‘even if you do get a trifle 
damp. Come, eat your supper.’’ 


She went into the house and lighted the | 


kerosene lantern. The interior of the place 
was dusty, and there were dry leaves on the 
floor. While she prepared supper,—bacon 
for herself, tinned milk and crackers for her 
srandfather,—mountain rats crept down the 
wall to watch her. Bushy-tailed, bright- 
eyed, they observed every movement of the 
frying pan. 

Meanwhile, in the dark outside, the lion 
waited for the lamp to go out. It was so placed 
‘hat it shone into his yellow eyes and seemed 
‘0 follow him when he moved along a limb. 
With that blinking thing on the watch from 
the cabin window, he dared not leap to the 
shed in which he could hear the horses 
stamping uneasily. 

At last Dorothy blew out the light, and the 
ion crept farther along his limb. No rustle 


Some sense told the brutes of | 
the thing that lay watchful and motionless | 


had made of boughs and blankets on the floor, | 

there was a scurrying and a squeaking. Some- | 

thing leaped from the wall to the boards. She | 
| Screamed, threw both her shoes across the 
| room, and lighted a match. 

Once more the lantern winked at the window, 
and now it sent its protecting light into the 
| horse shed. The lion had reached the extreme 
|end of the branch, but he dared not spring | 
into that mysterious path of light. He waited. 
| Within, the girl also waited, considering the 
| question of the light. She could not afford to 
| waste kerosene, for the supply in the lantern 
must last a long while. To-morrow, she de- 
cided, she would make herself a bunk raised 
| above the floor and the rats. To-night she 

would let the lantern burn. 

| All night long the lantern sent its rays into 
| the shed, lighting up the gray flank of Chey- 
enne and the frightened eyes of the brown 
horse. Once or twice the lion got down from 
his tree to skulk round the cabin; but he did 
not venture within range of the lantern light. 
When the sky was gray and pink he went 
away. 

Dorothy woke early, extinguished her light 
|and went about her day’s tasks. It was a 

lovely morning. The sun shone yellow on 
the tops of the hills, but had not yet got into 
the creek valley. On weeds and evergreen 
shrubs rested delicate wreaths of snow. The 
place could not be unlike that in which her 
grandfather and his friends had been winter- 
bound in the early days. Here, too, were 





| Sions, she passed by a bush, behind which lay | 





miles of wild rosebushes covered with scarlet 
hips, with empty birds’ nests caught in the} 
thorns. The starving men had tried to eat | 
such hips. When she had made her patient | 


and chipmunks, as well as from blowing dust. ‘* Grandfather, please!’’ Dorothy cried, 

Out there in the wagon was a little bacon, | holding out a cup of hot canned milk. 

some flour and meal, and Mr. Partridge’s gift | ‘‘Please take this. You’ve been dreaming; 

of jerked beef. | you’re not starving; there’s plenty to eat in 
‘*What should we do,’’ she thought, ‘‘with- | the shack.’’ 

out that beef?’’ He came to himself and stared at her anx- 
As Dorothy went out to bring in the provi-|iously. ‘‘Why, so there is; you’re right, 

honey. I guess I was forgittin’ where I am.’’ 
Shortly after taking the food he fell asleep, 


a bright tin lard can of the largest size. Its | 


| gayly painted lid had been knocked off and had | and Dorothy went out again. 


rolled down the hill. Dorothy did not see the| She had by this time decided what to do. 
can. She went straight to the wagon, put back | As the meat was gone, and as there was much 
the canvas and looked in. The flour sack held | less flour than she had supposed, it was plain 
alarmingly less than she had thought. There | that the journey to Joe Hilligan’s must begin 
was meal, a little tinned milk, a can of beans;| at once. Regardless of what her grandfather 
but the meat—Mr. Partridge’s gift—was gone. | would suffer from the jolting wagon, she 
She looked again and again; she took all of | wouldtakehim. To stay would mean starva- 
the things from the wagon. She knew just| tion for both. She would try to make the 
how the meat had been left; she herself had | wagon bed as comfortable as possible. 
crowded it into their largest tin. Fortunately the day was warm. The snow 
It was actually gone. For a moment the | wreaths had dropped from the goldenrod, and 
misfortune stunned her; she stood still, looking | where the afternoon before the earth had 
at the hills above her in their drowsy blue | been white it was now dark and moist. 
haze. Among those rocks—in the cafions that | Walking toward the wagon, Dorothy stum- 
showed like dark scars on the white of the | bled on that bright tin pail, from which the 
peaks—many of the wild things would starve | painted lid had rolled away. This time she 
to death during the coming winter. The same | recognized it, and realized that some wild 
thing would happen along this creek also. It | animal had robbed them. 
was so every year; rabbits and wolves died,| ‘‘Oh, I was a dunce to leave the stuff out 
and after every snowstorm, when the seeds | here!’’ she said aloud. ‘‘I don’t know how 
were covered, hundreds of birds perished. | to manage. I’m not fit!”” 
Why, Dorothy thought, should the wilderness| From too great exertion in the unaccus- 
be kinder to her than to them? tomed altitude her head was aching hard; 
Recovering from the shock of her loss, she | she laid it against the wagon wheel, and the 
tried to think how it might have occurred. | tears started to her eyes. She crushed a 
She decided that probably the large tin had | rose hip between two fingers, and thought 
rolled from the rear of the wagon at dusk the | again of her grandfather and his friends in 
night before, when she left her seat to turn|the early days. Indians had stolen their 
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ponies—that had been the beginning of their 
misfortunes. Looking about her, she realized 
suddenly that Bony and Cheyenne were not 
where she had left them tethered that morn- 
ing. In her haste she had not made the knots 
properly. 

As she started in search of the team, the 
new misfortune made her heart beat savagely 
with fear. She could see the hoofprints of the 
horses wherever the earth was damp. Fol- 
lewing them, she ran down the creek bank 
until the pain in her head made her dizzy. 
Then she lost the tracks in a patch of grass. 

Worn - out, she leaned against a boulder. 
‘* Well, they’re gone forever!’’ she cried. 
‘«They’re gone, and to-night the wolves’ll get 
them—and oh, what shall we do?’’ 

Almost at once her spirits revived enough 
for her to plan a course of action. Plans with 
Dorothy always came hard on despair. She 
would set out, walk to Hilligan’s ranch and 
get help. She thought she could find the way. 

‘*We left the big river early Saturday morn- 
ing,’’ she thought. ‘‘We couldn’t go up Owl 
Creek from where it emptied on account of 
the boulders and things; so we wound round 
along the hills there a while. And I know we 
were all confused. Well, that’s where we lost 
the road. We came to a creek and followed it. 
It was the wrong one; it led us a day’s journey 
out of the way. I shall go back where the 
road leads off, and then —’’ 

But if she had estimated the distance correctly 
the ranch was two days’ drive away. Afoot it 
would take her a week to make the journey— 
and she could carry no blankets, no food. If she 
found Hilligan’s at last, her grandfather would 
be dead of neglect before aid could reach him. 

‘Then what shall I do?’’ Dorothy cried to 
herself. 

There was only one thing to do—find the 
horses. She pushed on, across gulches that 
in a few weeks would be silent and white 
with snow. Most of the birds were gone. At 
last she came to a meadow where the grass 
had begun to die, beyond which was a little 
grove of wild-cherry trees. Through the slim, 
dark trunks she saw a brown thing and a 
white thing, side by side. 

‘Cheyenne! Cheyenne!’ she shouted, run- 
ning toward the horses and holding out an ear 
of corn. 

Cheyenne lifted his head from some bright 
green grass that grew in a damp spot. Then, 
followed by Bony, he moved off a little way. 

Dorothy was more cautious now. She strolled 
quietly toward the broncho. This time Chey- 
enne allowed her to come very near; she bent 
to pick up an end of the long tether rope that 
trailed on the earth. But in the same instant 
Cheyenne threw up his heels and raced away, 
closely followed by Bony. 

Farther and farther from home they led the 
girl. Again and again she almost succeeded 
in catching Cheyenne; again and again the 
broncho’s shrewdness foiled her. 

Suddenly the horse perceived that the sun 
was low and that the shadows were lengthen- 
ing; he desired human protection for the night. 
He allowed Dorothy to approach him and pick 
up the rope. Bony submitted atonce. Riding 
the brown horse and leading Cheyenne, she 
made her way back to the cabin. By this time 
she was dizzy and ill; but hours of work were 
between her and rest. First, she had to prepare 
fresh hot cloths and food for her patient. 

‘The horses are all gone—the Injins got 
’em,’’ Captain Clay said suddenly. ‘‘And 
it’s snowing.’’ 

‘‘No, grandfather, it’s not going to snow— 
there was a red sunset. And Bony and 
Cheyenne are just outside; in a minute I’ll 
take them to the shed.’’ 

It was quite dark when she could at last 
attend to the horses. - As she approached the 
shed, she thought she saw something on the 
roof—something that leaped away noiselessly 
at her coming and vanished in the black 
shadows of an arroyo. Bony and Cheyenne 
were sweating and quivering with fear. 

She led them back to the cabin door, brought 
out the lantern, carried it round the shed, and 
flashed its light behind rocks and bushes. 

‘‘Well, Bony, if there was anything here, it’s 
gone. I guess it wasa lynx. They’re ugly- 
looking things, but they won’t hurt you.’’ 

She carried the lantern into the kitchen and 
prepared a little food for herself; but when 
she had tasted it she realized that she was too 
tired and ill to eat. Then she had to make 
a rough bunk for herself. When at last she 
could rest it was ten o’clock by her grand- 
father’s watch. ‘‘Why,’’ she suddenly thought, 
‘to-day was Sunday !’’ 

Yes—the Sunday they were to have spent at 
Hilligan’s ranch! Outside, the wind rushed 
through the pines. Dorothy lay down in the 
dark, but the pain in her head was bad. The 
rats raced over the floor. She could not sleep. 

Nothing, she thought, would be gained by 
delay. She would spend one day in preparing 
for the journey; then, with her grandfather 
in the wagon, she would set out for Hilligan’s. 

The horses began to kick. Dorothy rose and 
threw open the window. Outside all was quiet; 
the moon had come over the peak. When she 
called to the horses, they whinnied in response. 
In their fear of the dark and the wilderness, 
she thought, they liked to hear a human voice. 

Her strange, toilful Sabbath was over. 








As she lay in bed, the aching gradually went 
from her temples. She turned on her bed, 
with its sweet odor of pine boughs, and thrust 
her hand under her cheek. The night was so 
quiet that she could hear the water running 
down toward the Big Milky. 

Her sleep was disturbed by the crash and 
rattle of boards. Too thoroughly exhausted to 
waken, she dreamed that she was teaching 
school at Gulch; a great storm had come up 
—the wind was ripping the boards from 
the schoolhouse. The panic-stricken children 
raced through the halls. 

Suddenly Dorothy sprang up in bed. At 
first she did not know where she was; but 
outside was a great noise—crashing, snorting, 
pounding of hoofs. Some large animal ran 
by, very near the cabin ; she heard the doorstep 
break into splinters under its weight. 

She jumped from her bed, found her shoes 
and coat, and at last the matches. Then with 
trembling fingers she lighted the lantern and 
took the rifle from the wall. From somewhere 
near the cabin came a shriek of pain and terror. 





She had heard no animal cry like that ; she won- 
dered whether it could be some human being in 
distress. She threw open the cabin door. 

There was stamping in the horses’ shed and 
the sound of heavy breathing. She lifted her 
lantern to see whether the horses were safe; 
its light fell on Cheyenne’s gray flank. 

Reassured, she ran toward the creek—she 
scarcely knew why. ‘‘ What was it that 
screamed? What was it that screamed?’’ she 
kept saying to herself. Finally the lantern 
showed tracks of some sort; they led from the 
broken doorstep to the edge of the water and 
then turned aside, but she could not see them 
clearly. 

When she reached the creek, she paused a 
moment. The moon, now quite high, shone on 
the goldenrod and touched the muddy water in 
the creek with brightness. All was quiet. Then 
a curious sound began—a sound that made 
Dorothy feel sick and faint, a sound of crunch- 
ing and tearing. Down there in the shadow at 
the water’s edge some animal was eating. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


STORIES OF THE OLD HOME _ 


T the old squire’s farm in Maine, when 
A a boy was dilatory at his work we used 
to say that he was ‘‘slower than cold 
molasses’’—which is slow indeed. That was 
in the days when unrefined, black molasses 
from the West Indies was the everyday sweet- 
ening throughout New England. It came in 
hogsheads from Cuba, Jamaica and Trinidad, 
and was sold by the gallon—usually at forty 
cents a gallon. 

It was rank, black stuff, even in molasses 
sweetcake, and the girls often made wry faces 
over it. It was called ‘‘long 
sweetening,’’ to distinguish it 
from sugar, which was ‘‘short 
sweetening.’? On acold winter 
morning it was very ‘‘long’’ 
indeed. In zero weather we 
had to hang the molasses jug 
before the fireplace in order to 
get it to run at all. Short 
sweetening came in hard white 
loaves from the ‘‘sugar house’’ 
in Portland. When the old 
squire went to Portland on 
business he usually brought 
home half a dozen loaves, which 
we regarded as a great luxury. 

Yet one pleasant memory of 
boyhood still clings to those 
old - fashioned molasses hogs- 
heads. When the storekeeper 
had sold all of the molasses that 
came in a hogshead, there still 
remained a considerable residue 
of brown sugar at the bottom. 
It was not easy to get the sticky 
stuff out, and to save himself 
trouble with it the storekeeper 
often sold it, hogshead and all, 
to some farmer for seventy-five 
cents, or perhaps a dollar. The 
purchaser would haul the hogs- 
head home, saw it in half, and 
scrape out the sugar for family 
use. The two halves of the 
hogshead made good water tubs 
for cattle. 

Buying such hogsheads, how- 
ever, was something of a gam- 
ble. It was not easy to guess 
from the weight how much sugar molasses re- | 
mained in them, for some of the hogsheads were 
heavier than others. But the old squire had 
given Addison and me a valuable hint about 
buying them. The hogsheads came with cer- 
tain marks or brands on them that indicated at 
what sugar plantation in Cuba they were filled. 
One such mark, I recollect, consisted U 
of letters, or characters, like this: ~ 

At that time the old gentleman was in the 
business of manufacturing and shipping 
red-oak shooks and hoops for hogsheads in 
bundles to the West Indies; he owned an 
interest in a schooner that made voyages to 
and fro, taking out shooks and other materials 
from Portland, and bringing home molasses 
and brown sugar. In that way the old squire 
had learned something about the brands on 
the hogsheads. 

That particular mark, he knew, was the 
brand of a plantation near Cienfuegos. A 
wealthy Spaniard named Fuentes owned the 
plantation, and an American named Henshaw 
managed it. The old squire knew Sefior 
Fuentes to be an honorable man who made 
good, clean molasses, quite different from the 
product of certain other plantations, where 
the slaves boiled the crushed cane and filled the 
hogsheads in a manner filthy beyond descrip- 
tion. The slaves on the sugar plantations 
were nearly all wild negroes brought from the 
African coast in slave ships; but on Sefior 
Fuentes’ plantation the poor creatures were 
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well fed, well clad and well cared for. For 


“LONG SWEETENING.” 


many years the old squire made a point of 
buying any empty hogsheads that bore Sefior 
Fuentes’ brand, or the brands of one or two 
other well-managed plantations that he knew 
about. It was an economical way of laying in 
a stock of brown sugar for winter use at his 
lumber and shook camps up in the great 
woods. 

The process was first to boil the residue of 
molasses and sugar in a large kettle, and then 
to add a gallon of milk to help raise the scum. 
By removing the scum as the kettle boiled, 


BY AND BY FRANCES’ SPOON ENCOUNTERED SOMETHING THAT 
RESEMBLED A WAD OF STAINED, SODDEN CLOTH. 


most of the impurities could be taken out and 
a fairly clean sugar obtained—often at a cost 
of less than a cent a pound. 

When we young people began to attend the 
academy in the village, six miles or more from 
home, we boarded ourselves for a part of each 
week at a house the old squire owned there. 
We resorted several times to the old squire’s 
method of laying in a stock of sugar, which 
we used for food and for making candy for 
evening jollifications. 


strange discovery. 

One afternoon three classmates, Bronson 
Chaplin, Hiram Sewall and Anson Coburn, 
attracted by the prospect of sweets in the near 
future, came hilariously to help Addison and 
me haul a hogshead from the store where we 
had bought it for a dollar. ' We had not been 
able to find a hogshead with one of the famil- 
iar brands, but hoped that the one we had 
bought would not disappoint us. We put it on 
a wagon that we had borrowed for an hour 
and drew it home by hand through the vil- 
lage street, amid loud acclamations from the 
bystanders. 

Theodora and Ellen had borrowed a large 
brass kettle in which to boil and cleanse 
the brown sugar. Lucia Scribner, Caroline 
Wells, Frances Millett and several other girls 
came in to help them. It was a merry gath- 
ering. 

We had first to saw the hogshead in two, 
and it required knack to keep the sawdust 











out of the sugar. After many strategic turn- 
ings, we sawed the cask apart and got the 
two halves into the kitchen. Everyone 
crowded round expectantly. There seemed 
to be a considerable amount of sugar and 
thick syrup. 

‘*Guess you got your money’s worth,’’ 
Bronson remarked. ‘‘Whew, but doesn’t it 
smell brown-sugary !’’ 

With two pint dippers, Theodora and Frances 
began to dip it out into the kettle, while Ellen 
kindled a fire for boiling it. At the bottom of 
one of the half tubs sugar had settled in a thick, 
stiff layer. The girls scraped it up with large 
spoons. There was very little dirt in the 
sugar—in fact, only a few bits of sugar-cane 
pulp; but by and by Frances’ spoon encoun- 
tered something that resembled a wee of 
stained, sodden cloth. 

‘Now, what can that be?’’ she sellihined. 

She took it to the kitchen sink and washed 
it, while we all made various humorous con- 
jectures as to what it was. When rinsed off, 
it proved to be a little bag of coarse cloth, 
tied with a tiny strip of the outside glaze of a 
eane stalk. There were small, hard things 
inside the bag. With the rest of us looking 
on curiously, Addison untied the strip of 
cane. 

When he shook out into his hand the contents 
of the little bag, we gasped in astonishment. 
There were two quaint gold rings of antique 
workmanship, in one of which were set three 
tarnished, pitted pearls; a pendant, consisting 
of a pearl cross on a gold background; and 
another smaller pendant ornament that may 
have been part of a jewel for the ear. 

We gazed wonderingly first at that odd little 
assemblage of trinkets and then at one an- 
other. 

‘*Now, how do you suppose those things 
got into this molasses hogshead?’’ Anson 
cried. 

**Some one dropped them in there,’’ said 
Bronson. 

‘*Or tied them up in that little bag and hid 
them in there,’’ said Hiram. 

The girls rubbed the rings, 
neither of which was quite 
round, and tried them on their 
fingers. We passed the trin- 
kets from one to another, 
and, with many exclamations 
of surprise and wonder, ex- 
amined our strange find. 

The next day we showed 
the trinkets to the students at 
the academy and to many other 
persons. Our preceptor, Mr. 
Kennard, thought they were 
of medieval workmanship, and 
was much interested in them. 
So, too, was the old squire 
when we showed them to him 
at home a few days later. The 
old gentleman drove to the 
village to examine the brand 
on the hogshead. 

The brand consisted of two 
crosses, a cipher turned on its 
side, and the letter ‘‘u’’ over 
an ‘‘m.’? From what planta- 
tion the molasses had come the 
old squire was unable to say; 
but as we were anxious to 
clear the matter up and to 
return the trinkets to their 
owner if possible, he wrote to 
Henshaw, the superintendent 
of Sefior Fuentes’ plantation. 
He described the brand and 
asked him to find out from 
what plantation the hogshead 
had come. He explained that 
we had found certain jewels in 
it, which we wished to return 
to their rightful owner. Three months passed 
without word from Henshaw, and we began 
to think that we should get no reply. Mean- 
while, we kept the jewels in a little case 
at the academy, where a great many people 
came to look at them. Bronson wrote an 
account of our strange find for the local news- 


It 


paper. 

At last a letter came from Henshaw. 
contained not a little interesting information— 
sadly darkened, however, by the shadow of a 
In one of those old hogsheads we made a_| tragedy 


The brand on our hogshead, he wrote, 
was that of a large plantation near Matan- 
zas, Which was owned by a Spanish family 
named Alvarez. They lived in a fine house 
near the ingenio (cane mill). Henshaw had 
learned that a year and a half before, a black 
woman, one of the plantation slaves, who 
came to the house to wash the floors, had been 
given a hundred lashes with a heavy whip 
for purloining gold trinkets from a case of 
curiosities that belonged to Sefiora Alvarez. 
Another family servant had seen her take the 
jewels. 

When questioned, the woman had declare‘ 
that, finding herself suspected, she had droppec: 
the little bag in which she had tied up the 
jewels into the bunghole of a certain empt) 
hogshead—one of a tier set ready to be fille: 
with molasses. Search failed to disclose th: 
missing trinkets, however, and, believing sh: 
was telling falsehoods, Alvarez had he’ 
whipped again. The beating was so sevel’ 
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that she died from the effects of it. Appar-| death for an offense like that; yet we were| we intrusted to Captain Knowles of the/ trinkets, thus strangely returned, might make 
ently Alvarez had looked for the jewels in the | assured by those who knew that the punish-| schooner in which the old squire owned an | him more merciful to his erring black people 
ment was quite in keeping with the terrible cus- | interest. The captain was to hand them to/ in future. 

It seemed almost incredible to us that a/| toms of those dark old days of human slavery. | Henshaw, who would return them to Sefior 


wrong hogshead. 


woman servant should have been whipped to} We put the jewels into a small casket, which 


The casket probably reached Alvarez safe, but 


| Alvarez. We hoped that the sight of the/| no word in regard to it ever came back to us. 


AN- EXPLANATION-OF INTERNATIONAL IAW 


BY HENRY CABOT LODGE 


sonage to whom all authors appeal—the 

words ‘‘international law’’ sound some- 
what forbidding. They suggest historical dis- 
sertations and technical arguments with much 
citation of authorities—hard reading always 
except to students particularly interested in 
the subject. Yet international law, and every- 
thing that it implies, ought to be of interest, 
as it is of importance, to all who think, be they 
old or young. To people of every age a 
knowledge of what international law means in 
its largest sense cannot fail to be of value. 

The word ‘‘law’’ becomes familiar even to 
children at a very early period. In the police- 
man at the corner or the crossing they behold 
the representative of what is called ‘‘law,’’ a 
man who must be obeyed. They soon acquire 
a hazy idea that there are certain things which 
are against the law, and they quickly attain to 
a conception that a thing called law exists for 
the purpose of punishing people who do wrong. 
As the years pass, they learn that the laws 
are made by legislatures, by men who are 
chosen for that purpose, and they find that 
laws exist, not merely to punish wrongdoers, 
but to settle disputes. 

Some conception of law, therefore, is one of 
the earliest ideas to be planted in the minds 
of children who live in an organized com- 
munity. As they grow older they hear also 
of a law of nations, or of international law. 
They have heard a great deal of it lately in 
these troublous times, so full of calamity to 
the world. Inevitably they associate this law 
of nations with the law of their state and 
country, in regard to which they have a dis- 
tinct if not very definite or accurate idea. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SANCTION. 


Caso 


Be really to understand the full mean- 


T: the general reader—that elusive per- 


ing of international law it is necessary 

first to grasp the broad distinction that 
separates it from the law of the state or of the 
country under which we live. Our domestic 
law, which we must all obey as good citizens 
and for disobedience to which we are punished, 
has what is called, in the language of jurists, 
a sanction. “ 

It is necessary perhaps to explain just what 
‘“‘sanction’’? means when thus used. If anyone 
breaks the law of his state or of the United 
States by committing a crime, he is liable to 
arrest and, on conviction, to punishment, and 
the power of the state or of the nation is 
employed to inflict that punishment. If the 
domestic law is invoked in a dispute between 
two citizens of the United States, the verdict 
of the jury or the decision of the court is final, 
and the power of the state or of the United 
States stands behind the decision and sees 
that it is enforced. In other words, behind 
the decisions of the courts and behind the 
verdicts of juries, whether in criminal or in civil 
cases, is the entire force of the community, and 
the lawbreaker cannot escape the penalty that 
the community by its laws imposes. The 
power to enforce the law against those who 
break it, and to.carry out the decisions of the 
courts, is what is known as a sanction. 

When we come to international law we find 
at once this enormous difference—there is no 
sanction. International law applies to nations, 
and, if any nation commits a breach of it, there 
is no means of punishing the guilty one except 
by some other nation’s undertaking to enforce 
the law; and such enforcement almost invari- 
ably means war. 

To understand, therefore, what international 
law is, we ought to know in a general way its 
origin. Its beginnings go back very far into 
wucient times. We find it appearing first in the 
form of agreements made by tribes with each 
other. This agreement, while it exists and is 
‘uaintained, is a law binding on the two tribes or 
‘he two states which make it, and lasts only as 
long as those who have made it choose to live up 
ty it, since there is no power to enforce the pro- 
visions of the agreement, except the considera- 
tion that breaking it might lead to war. These 
a sreements, starting in the rudest way among 
ul civilized people, and having only a very pre- 
«\rlous existence, turned gradually into treaties 
‘tween nations, which are familiar to everyone 
«nd which in modern times have been greatly 
© «tended and made to cover many questions. 

_ Out of treaties, conventions and agreements 
has come what the writers upon this subject 
cull the conventional law of nations; that is, a 
‘ww that has been created by these agreements 
vetween nations and that has no other source. 
‘\s Civilization developed, however, there grad- 
ally grew up certain rules, starting from 
‘ry small beginnings, for the general con- 
“uct of nations toward one another, and 
these rules the writers on the subject gener- 
aly define as natural law, as distinguished 





from the conventional 


men were lawless, and | 





law of treaties and agree- 
ments. 

By natural law is 
meant that there are 
certain things which are 
contrary to the better 
nature of men, which are 
considered as wrong and 
immoral asbetween men, 
and that ought therefore 
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everyone did as seemed | 
best in his own eyes, so | 
that in the waste of wa- | 
ters force, violence and | 
piracy reigned supreme. | 

As the Italian cities | 
grew in commercial im- | 
portance, however, the | 
people began to feel 


Foreign Relations 








to be considered as wrong 
and immoral as between nations. To illustrate | 
the meaning of natural law, we all feel, for | 
example, that there is something not only 

unnatural but horrible in killing and injuring 

women, children and other defenseless persons 

in time of war. 

It must be remembered that almost all inter- 
national law began in rules affecting the con- 
duct of nations in war. ‘To take a concrete 
example, we find in the public law of Greece 
that it was generally accepted by the Greek 
states that the right of burial should not be 
denied to those who were slain in battle, and 
that when a city was captured people who 
took refuge in the temples could not lawfully 
be put to death. These are very rudimentary 
examples of the attempt to bring the principles 
that govern the humane conduct of men toward 
one another into the relations between nations, 
but they disclose the source of a large part of 
international law. 

The Romans, who were great lawmakers, 
went much further than the Greeks and elab- 
orated international law into a system which 
was intended to control their conquered prov- 
inces and to be accepted by all men. It would 
take far too long to make even the slightest 
examination of the principles laid down by the 
Romans, but it is upon their principles and 
conceptions that international law as we know 
it is largely founded. 

When the civilization of Rome fell with the 
Western Empire, the Roman system of law, 
like all the other great defenses of civilization, 
went with it, and Europe entered upon a 
period known as the Dark Ages. Predatory 
bands, under the lead of chiefs who later 
became feudal nobles, waged war with one an- 
other, and pillaged the peaceful, hard-working 
part of the population. Very gradually were 
evolved small states made up of the territory, 
towns and cities controlled by a feudal lord, 
and between those states there came to be agree- 
ments or treaties. There was so little confidence 
at that time in any truce or treaty that it was 
customary for those who made the treaties to 
give each other hostages, whose lives depended 
upon the maintenance of the agreement. 

As the centuries passed on, the feudal 
states diminished in number and grew larger 
in extent, until finally monarchies were estab- 
lished which eventually caused the downfall 
of the feudal system and the centralization of 
power in the hands of a king. Thus we had 
the states of Europe. 


THE LAWLESS SEA. 


joka 


HILE those changes were in process, 

treaties increased- in number, the 

Roman law came once more within the 
knowledge of men, and early in the seventeenth 
century the famous work of Grotius, which is 
still an authority, placed before the world the 
great body of rules which had grown up gov- 
erning the conduct of nations toward one an- 
other in peace or in war; and these rules, 
customs and precedents were known as inter- 
national law. As has just been said, this law 
came partly from the numberless treaties which 
had been made between states and nations, 
partly from the doctrines and principles of the 
Roman system, and partly from the application 
of the natural law which governed transactions 
between individuals and which was based on 
what men generally thought to be right and 
moral. 

Side by side with this development of inter- 
national law upon the land, although begun at 
an earlier time, there had grown up an inter- 
national law applicable to the sea. After the 
downfall of the Roman Empire the sea, which 
was then virtually represented by the Medi- 
terranean and the waters surrounding north- 
ern Europe, was without law as soon as men 
in their vessels passed beyond the immediate 
jurisdiction of the states bordering on the 
ocean. As Hallam said, ‘‘When neither rob- 
bery nor private warfare was longer tolerated, 
there remained that great common of mankind, 
the sea, unclaimed by any king, so that the 





liberty of the sea was but another name for 


the need of protecting | 
traders on the ocean, 
especially in time of war, and there was 
published between the twelfth and fourteenth 
centuries the work known as the ‘*Consolato | 
del Mare,’’ which set forth a number of prin- | 
ciples of maritime international law, some of 
which exist in the law of to-day. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW EXTENDED. 
PA LAGBRRE 


“Tien while the international law on 
land was growing up or being restored in 
Europe, an international law of the sea 
was also being developed at the same time and 
in much the same way, relating chiefly to con- 
duct in war. In that way international law, of 
which the famous work of Grotius was the 
philosophical and scientific expression, came 
into being. 

From this mere outline we can see that 
international law, as it is called, rests merely 
on customs and precedents which have been 
generally if not universally agreed upon for the 
conduct of the relations of nations with one 
another. Its strength lies solely in the fact that 
it represents the general opinion of civilized 
mankind as to certain principles of interna- 
tional conduct, such, for example, as that 
nations ought scrupulously to observe the 
treaties into which they have entered. In our 
own day international law has received a very 
great extension. j 

The nations of Western civilization, by 
agreements within the last fifteen years known 
as The Hague Conventions, have undertaken 
to bind all who signed these treaties to observe 
certain general rules of conduct, especially 
affecting conduct in war. They embodied, for 
example, rules setting forth the rights and 
duties of neutral nations and rules to be ob- 
served on sea and land when warfare was 
going on. These conventions sought to make 
war as merciful as it could be made and aimed 
to give the utmost protection to the weak and 
helpless and to the noncombatant population. 

They also established tribunals where dif- 
ferences between nations could be brought 
for decision. Here again the weakness was 
the lack of an overwhelming power, such as 
there is behind.a domestic court, to enforce 
decisions. Nevertheless, arbitration, both by 
the agreements of The Hague and by special 
agreements between nations, has successfully 
dealt with a large number of the smaller cases 
of international differences which formerly 
only too often resulted in war. Arbitration 
necessarily has not gone to the great and 
vital questions which divide nations, but as 
far as it has proceeded it has been highly 
beneficial. 

The cause of arbitration has been injured 
by ill-judged efforts to extend it to cases where 
in practice it would not be accepted by any 
nation. To make arbitration agreements which 
under stress would be disregarded is harmful 
to the cause of peace and the maintenance of 
international law, because nothing is so de- 
structive to good relations between the nations 
of the earth as the disregard of treaties. It 
may be very well as an abstract proposition to 
say that all questions should be arbitrated ; 
but no question can be arbitrated if the nations | 
concerned will not accept the decision of the 
court. That acceptance, under present condi- 
tions, must be wholly voluntary. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW WORTHLESS? 
a 


N the terrible war which began on August 
' 4, 1914, and which has been devastating 
Europe and injuring the whole world ever 
since, the principles of international law, the 
sanctity of treaties, the solemn agreements of 
The Hague Conventions, have been disre- 
garded, have been thrown to the winds in such 
a way that we hear from many people that 
treaties and international law are worthless, 
and that they might as well be abandoned. 
In the circumstances it is not unnatural that 
some persons should take that view; and yet 
nothing could be worse than to assent to the 





abandonment of all that has been gained for 


by the development of international law. It 
is true that it has been disregarded by the 
nations engaged in the war now raging. It is 
true that treaties have been broken; and yet 
there can be no doubt that when peace returns, 
as it must return sooner or later, the first 
effort of all those who wish to promote and 
maintain peace among the nations should be 
directed to the revival and to the reéstablish- 
ment of international law and all that it 
implies. It will be their duty, indeed, to go 
much further than ever before, and to endeavor 
to devise some system by which a sanction 
may be placed behind international law and 


| the decisions of international tribunals, as it 


is now placed behind domestic law and the 
courts of every nation. 

In the days to come we must not admit for 
@ moment the doctrine that, because a treaty 


| has been disregarded by one belligerent, there- 


fore in the future it will be idle ever to make 
treaties or to have agreements among nations. 
On the contrary, we should use every effort of 
which we are capable to establish more firmly 
than ever the sanctity of treaties and to enforce 
the rules of war which were laid down by The 
Hague Conventions. Because neutral powers 
have been painfully indifferent, as well as 
feeble and virtually impotent, in upholding 
the rights and performing the duties of neu- 
trals, the rights and duties of neutrals must 
not on that account be abandoned forever. 
To do so would be criminal. Despite all 
failures and shortcomings, we must cling to 
what is right, and press forward to the 
establishment of the principles of law and 
morality which ought to govern nations as well 
as men. 

It cannot be too often repeated that the 
great weakness of international law, as well 
as the cause of its failures and disappoint- 
ments, whether that law is founded on treat- 
ies or on natural law in accordance with 
what men believe humanity and morality 
demand, has always been that there is no 
force behind it. 

If, when peace comes, we succeed, as I hope 
we shall, in restoring the respect for interna- 
tional law and for treaties; if we can again put 
into conventions, which all civilized nations 
will sign, those rules which humanity and civ- 
ilization alike demand, it will all be of little 
avail unless we can find some means of putting 
behind the law and the treaties and the deci- 
sions of the international tribunals a force 
capable of sustaining them. 

WHAT WE MUST DO. 
S——= 

HE first step will be the reéstablishment 
of international law in every direction. 
The next step will be to give it at least 
some measure of the support which it has never 
hitherto had. That will no doubt be hard to 
do; but it is not idle to suppose that the 
nations can put a sanction behind their agree- 
ments and tribunals which will prevent a dis- 
regard of the law and of the decisions of the 

international courts by any one nation. 

It is not to be expected, as far as we can 
see now, that all wars can be made impossi- 
ble; but it is to be hoped that many wars 
can be prevented by joint action on the part 
of the nations, and that all wars will in that 
way be rendered more unlikely and more 
difficult. 

If in despair we make no effort to reéstablish 
the doctrines of international law and the 
faith in treaties, we leave the world in chaos 
and in a condition which will breed wars in- 
stead of preventing them. We must not take 
counsel of our fears but of our aspirations, 
and we must never forget that the only real 
hope for the establishment and continuance of 
general peace among the nations of the earth 
is to be found through the operations of law 
and of international tribunals, and, above all, 
in some reasonable agreements among the 
greatest and most responsible nations for the 
maintenance of peace. 

lf we Americans would do our part in this 
great work, as I am sure we all desire to do, 
our first duty is to make our own peace at 
home and abroad secure. No nation which is 
unable to maintain its own peace can preach 
peace with any effect to others. Before we 
can be peacemakers we must convince the 
world that we can uphold our own peace 
against any assault upon it. That can be 
accomplished in only one way: by putting 
behind our peace a force which cannot be over- 
come, just as we put a police force behind 
the law and order which we maintain in our 
cities. 

Peace cannot be preserved by words. The 
force of the nation, organized and armed, must 
sustain it. If it is not effectively armed, we 


the security of plunderers.’’ In the open sea | the cause of peace, humanity and civilization | shall not only be unable to promote the peace 
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of the world, but we shall be ourselves the | 
victims of war. Rich and defenseless, we shall | 
invite war. We shall be in that most humili- | 
ating and disastrous of attitudes—the attitude | 


of erying, ‘‘Peace! Peace!’’ where there is 
no peace, and of being trampled on by other 
nations who are more efficient and more effec- 
tive than we. 


PERMANENT IMPROVEMENTS 
Soy Arthur Stanwood Pier 2 


HEN, at the age of thir- 
teen, young Henry Prescott 
was brought to St. Timothy’s 
School, his father dropped an anxious 
word in the rector’s ear. 
‘*Henry’s a queer youngster. I hope 
that the first term at St. Timothy’s will 
make him more like other boys.’’ 
‘‘What is the trouble?’’ asked Doctor Daven- 
port. ‘‘We’re pretty familiar with boys here. ’’ 
‘*He’s never taken any interest in the games 
and amusements of the normal boy. He has 
never seemed to care especially about the 
society of other boys. He has just one passion 
in life, and that is gardening. ’’ 
‘*A pretty good passion. I’d rather see it 
communicated than cured.’’ 
‘*T don’t know. His interest in it seems to 
me excessive. He is always digging and 
planting and planning —and relations with 





other studies and with human beings do not 
seem to concern him one bit.’’ 


The rector very soon discovered the urgency | 
Three | 


of young Prescott’s peculiar interest. 
days after the opening of the school, Mr. 
Williams, the master in charge of the dormitory 
where Prescott was domiciled, came to him. 

‘*There’s a youngster,’’ said Mr. Williams, 
‘twho has had sent out from town the most 
complete outfit of gardening tools I ever saw ; 
they must have cost him his year’s allowance. 
Now he wants permission to make flower beds 
on the lawn in front of the building. I told 
him that was out of the question, and he asked 
me where he could do it, then. I said I 
should have to discuss it with you.’’ 

‘It’s young Henry Prescott, isn’t it?’’ said 
the rector. ‘‘His father told me of his peculiar 
hobby. Well, I suppose we might let him 
beautify the kitchen driveway ?’’ 

‘*T suppose so,’’ assented Mr. Williams. 
‘*He begged me to see you about the matter 
at once; he wants to get to work this after- 
noon. ’? 

They both laughed. 
Davenport replied. 

The oddity of such a request stuck in the | 
rector’s mind, and in the middle of the after- 
noon he strolled over to the lower school to 
have a look at the young gardener at work. 
Passing round the wing of the building, he 
saw a sturdy figure in blue overalls swinging 
a mattock industriously, while four other boys 
stood by and jeered. One of them, whom the 
rector recognized as John Bradley, picked up 
a long-handled spading fork and gently but 
annoyingly jabbed the prongs against an invit- 
ing part of Prescott’s person. 

Prescott straightened up and turned. 

**Quit it!’’ he cried sharply. 

Then his tormentors caught sight of the 
rector advancing. Bradley dropped the spading 
fork, and they all assumed a sheepish and self- 
conscious expression. 

The rector approached and stopped. 

‘*Well, Prescott,’’ he said, ‘‘you seem to be 
getting on. How’s the soil?’’ 

‘*Pretty thin and sour.’’ Prescott gathered 
up a handful and let it trickle through his 
fingers. ‘*But when I get it fertilized it will 
be all right for narcissi and lilies. I could 
have made a fine garden out in front,’’ he 
added regretfully. ‘‘There’s a pocket of good 
loam there. ’’ 

‘*There’s also a perfectly good lawn,’’ re- 
plied the rector. ‘‘We have to be very sure 
that improvements will really improve before 
we make them.’’ He turned suddenly on the 
four uneasy loiterers. ‘*What are you fellows 
loafing round here for? Ona day like this 
you ought all to be digging or playing tennis 
or kicking a football. We don’t want lazy 
sluggards in this school. Off with you, now; 
and if in fifteen minutes I find any one of you 
not engaged in some legitimate exercise I’ll 
give him a sheet.’’ 

Chuckling at the mock severity of the rector’s 
tone, the four withdrew. Doctor Davenport 
remained to chat with Prescott. 

‘*Getting out the sod is pretty hard work,’’ 
he observed. 

‘*Yes, but I don’t mind.’’ 

He resumed operations with his mattock 
quite as if the rector had been merely a boy 
who had paused to look at him. Doctor 


‘*All right,’’? Doctor 


“Tell him to go ahead.” | 





Davenport moved away, smiling to himself. 
Henry Prescott, with his keen blue eyes, firm | 
chin and stalwart figure, did not seem likely | 
to need any special care and protection. And 
as he glanced back at him grubbing away in | 
his overalls, the rector was moved with a| 
spirit of admiration. Prescott’s father was 
a very rich man ; the youngster’s independence | 
of all ‘‘lugs’? was as creditable as it was | 
unusual. 

But to his schoolmates Prescott’s choice of 
an avocation did not present itself in a favor- | 
able light. To some it was clear evidence of an | 


effeminate spirit; others construed 

it as a sign of uncouthness. Only 

girls cared about gardens; only 

Italians swung the pick. Prescott 

suffered under a variety of nicknames 

ranging from ‘*Ruthie’’ to ‘‘Dago.’’ 

Among some of the more idle a rivalry 

in taunting him and teasing him became 

established. They hid his tools; they laid 

hands on those that he wished to use; they 

annoyed him in every possible way while he 
was at work in his garden. 

The afternoon that he was planting six dozen 

narcissus bulbs, his chief tormentors, Bradley, 





‘*That’s good. Kids will be less likely to 
monkey with my garden. ’’ 

Bradley was set back fora moment. Then 
he said: 

‘**You’re a Pythian, aren’t you?’’ 

‘ *Yes. 9 

‘Well, I’m captain of the lower school 
Pythian eleven, and you’ve got to come out 
and play.’’ 

‘*T’ve never played football.’’ 

‘*You can learn. You don’t need to know 
much to play guard.’’ 

‘*All right. I’d just as soon come out after 
I get this garden finished. ’’ 

‘*How long will that take?’’ 

‘‘Oh, two or three weeks. ’’ 

‘*We play our first game with the Corinthians 
a month from to-day. You’ll have to get into 
the practice now. Let your old garden go.’’ 

Prescott shook his head and gave a deter- 
mined thrust of his spade into the earth. 

‘*Well, look here,’’ Bradley urged, ‘‘you can 
play football every other day and garden every 
other day. That will give you plenty of time 
to get your garden done before cold weather. 
And we need strong, heavy fellows like you; 


Crowell and Marsh, made their appearance. | the Corinthians are a lot heavier than we are.’’ 


Prescott had just finished 
planting and smoothing 
off the bed on one side 
of the driveway, and 
was engaged upon the 
other. 

**All out for the run- 
ning broad jump !’’ cried 
Bradley. He gavearun 


| and a leap and landed in 


the middle of the neatly 
finished bed. 

**T can beatit!’?? And 
Crowell came plunging 
into the soft earth beside 
him. 

Marsh, not to be out- 
done, made his best 
jump; and by that time 
half the bed was badly 
trampled, and _ several 
erushed and broken 
bulbs were exposed. 

Prescott crossed the 
driveway ; his eyes were 
flashing, but he spoke 
calmly. 

‘“*T’m going to lick 
every one of you for 
that,’’ he said. 

‘‘Why, Ruthie dear, 
how you talk!’ re- 


| marked Bradley. 


‘*T’ll take you first,’’ 
replied Prescott, and he 
sailed in. 

Much tilling of the 
soil had not only made 
him sturdy and muscu- 
lar; it had also made his 
hands hard and bony; 
and presently Bradley 
withdrew from the com- 
bat with a bloody nose. 
Prescott then engaged 
Crowell, and while he 
was hammering him 
Marsh inconspicuously 
retired to the dormitory. - 

The rest of that day 
Prescott worked in 
peace. Hefinished plant- 


‘ing his narcissus bulbs 


and smoothed off the trampled beds. Then 
he took out of his pocket a paper on which 
he had drawn some further garden plans to 
scale. 

There was a plot about forty feet long by 
thirty wide that invited him, and in his leisure 
hours he had designed for it a garden that was 
to have paths and borders and a tiny grass 
plot in the centre. With a tape measure he 
laid off the lines; then he drove stakes and 
surveyed the rectangle with creative, meditat- 
ing eyes. The quarter bell, summoning him 
to change his clothes and prepare for afternoon 
study, broke in upon his vision. 

When he came round to the front entrance, 
Marsh was standing by the steps with three 
other fellows. Catching sight of Prescott, 
Marsh, who was a small youngster, at once 
slipped away toward the door. 

‘*What are you scared of, Marsh?’’ Prescott 
called out to him. ‘‘I’ll let you off this time. ’’ 

‘*Huh |’? said Marsh, flushing and returning 
to the interested group. ‘*What should I be 
seared of, anyway ?’’ 

‘* Ask Bradley and Crowell.’’ 
passed him with a grin. 

If a new florist’s catalogue that had just 
come by mail had not been delivered to Prescott 
at supper, he might have observed that he 
was an object of more friendly interest than 
usual; but as it was, he ate with his eyes on 
the pages of the catalogue, steadfastly oblivious 
of all that went on round him. 

The next afternoon he was breaking up the 
sod when Bradley, unattended this time, came 
up to him. 

**Do you feel sore at all?’’ Bradley asked. 

“No. Do you?’’ 

‘Only my nose. We’re going to start foot- 
ball practice to-morrow. ’’ 


Prescott 





DRAWN BY NORMAN P. ROCKWELL 


HIS EYES WERE FLASHING, BUT HE SPOKE CALMLY. “ 
GOING TO LICK EVERY ONE OF YOU: FOR THAT." 


He talked so persistently and persuasively 
that after a while Prescott yielded. And the 
following afternoon, instead of putting on his 
overalls, he incased himself in a new suit of 
football clothes—sighing as he laced up his 
canvas jacket and gazed out of the window at 
his unfinished work. 

He found very soon that he did not like 
football. He was of a peaceable and phleg- 
matic nature. He took no pleasure in bruising 
collisions and unpleasant shocks to his equable 
nervous system. He did not shrink from them 
when they came, and he tried conscientiously 
to follow instructions and be aggressive; but 
he felt that football was a poor game, and he 
regretted the recurrence of each football after- 
noon. If he could run and carry the ball like 
Crowell, there might be some fun in playing; 
but at guard, where all he had to do was to 
butt and be butted, he found no enjoyment 
whatever. Yet his strength made him service- 
able in spite of his slowness, and he was really 
sorry to be told by Bradley that he was getting 
on well and was sure of his place on the team. 

The lower school fellows took their athletic 
contests quite as seriously as the older boys; 
and Prescott’s indifferent attitude and his 
arrangement of one day off and one day on 
were incomprehensible to them. That he had 
‘*licked’’ both Bradley and Crowell and that 
he was on the Pythian team caused him to be 
forgiven as a freak but increased the wonder 
with which he was regarded. 

A week before the first Pythian-Corinthian 
game he hurt his right wrist a little in practice. 
The injury was not severe enough to be a 
sprain, but he left the field. Bradley and 
Crowell came to him afterwards in some con- 
cern and asked him how he was. 

‘I’m all right, but I’m not going to play 








any more football till I get my gardening 
done,’’? he answered. ‘‘I can’t take any 
chances of being hurt and laid up before that. ’’ 

‘*But the game’s next week !’’ cried Bradley. 

‘*You’ll have to get some one to take my 
place, ’’ Prescott replied. ‘‘I’ll come out again 
as soon as I finish fixing up my garden.’’ 

**You’ll come out now or not at all!’’ ex- 
claimed Bradley with sudden heat. 

‘*Suit yourself,’’? answered Prescott. 

‘*You’re a softie— you’re nothing but a 
softie! You and your garden make me sick !’’ 
Bradley flung away in a rage. 

Crowell remained to smooth matters; he told 
Prescott that of course neither he nor Bradley 
really thought that—how could they after he 
had licked them both! He assured him that 
there was no danger of his being incapacitated 
for gardening, and urged him to go on playing. 

But Prescott was immovable. ‘‘I might 
get a sprained wrist or a broken arm,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and then where would my garden be?’’ 

So he gave his undivided attention to his 
own affairs, and the Pythians played their 
first game without him and were beaten by 
the Corinthians. Returning to the dormitory 
after defeat, they spied him at work with his 

spade and upbraided him. Brad- 
ley was especially bitter. Only 
Crowell waited until the others 
had gone, and then said: 

‘**They’re sore with you now, 
for they’ve just been licked, 
but they’ll get over it. And you 
will be out for the next game, 
won’t you?”’ 

**T don’t know. I supposed 
the only reason for playing a 
game was for the fun of it. I 
don’t get any fun out of foot- 
ball. 9 

‘*Yes,’’? said Crowell, ‘‘but 
we might have more fun if you 
played, and you might think of 
that. 9? 

The smile that accompanied 
the suggestion was more per- 
suasive than the suggestion it- 
self. 

‘*You ought to be captain,’’ 
said Prescott. 

‘*No,’’ Crowell answered. 
‘*Bradley’s the best fellow for 
that. But you hurry up and get 
your garden done, and then come 
out and play.’’ 

‘*T’ll get it done as soon as I 
can, but I can’t very well come 
out unless the captain asks me.’’ 

‘*He will,’’ said Crowell. 

Prescott got his beds laid out, 
transported manure in a wheel- 
barrow from the farm buildings 
a quarter of a mile away, mixed 
it thoroughly into the soil, cut 
sod and outlined each bed with 
strips of it, and smoothed out 
his paths. By that time the lawn 
seed that he had sowed in his 
little central plot was sprouting. 
His work was done; some of the 
masters complimented him on 
it; even a few of the boys ad- 
mitted that it looked pretty good. 

He was ready now to come out 
and practice football. There 
were three days before the sec- 
ond game with the Corinthians. 
Bradley had not spoken to him 
since his outburst of wrath after 

the first game. But on the advice of Crowell, 
who was Bradley’s close friend, Prescott put 
on his football clothes and appeared at the 
lower school field. 

Bradley ignored him entirely. Prescott spent 
the afternoon looking on. Afterwards Crowell 
begged him to come out once more— give 
Bradley one more chance. So the next after- 
noon Prescott made his appearance again in 
football clothes, and again was ignored. 

‘*T guess Bradley doesn’t want to make a 
change just before a game,’’ Crowell said in 
anxious explanation. ‘‘But if you’ll come out 
after the game —’’ 

Prescott laughed. ‘‘If Bradley wants me to 
come out, he can ask me himself,’’ he said. 

The Pythians lost the second game and with 
it the series; but there was one game still to 
play, and by winning that they might escape 
utter disgrace. With great reluctance Bradley 
told Prescott that he was willing to give him 
another trial. Crowell accompanied Bradley 
on the embassy, and because of his pleading 
eyes Prescott accepted the grudging offer. 

But he did not lend much strength to the 
team. The length of time that he had been 
out of practice handicapped him, and the 
captain’s sullen attitude toward him was not 
stimulating. The third game resulted, like 
the others, in victory for the Corinthians. 

Bradley, sore in defeat, showed no gratitude 
to Prescott. Instead he circulated criticism of 
him. If Prescott had not been such a ‘‘softie’’ 
and quitter, the Pythians would have done 
better. And as most of the fellows were ready 
to follow Bradley’s lead, and had from the 
first looked upon Prescott as a sort of girl-boy 
on account of his horticultural tastes, the tem- 
porary favor with which he had been regarded 
was soon chilled. But Crowell always defended 
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him and had a pleasant word for him. It was 
Crowell alone that showed an interest in his 
garden plans and asked what he meant to plant 
in the spring; it was Crowell that took walks 
with him in the winter; it was Crowell that 
looked over his shoulder at the pictures in 
florists’ catalogues; and it was Crowell that 
accompanied him on his first tramp after 
arbutus in the spring. Bradley became an- 
noyed with his friend because of this persistent 
intimacy and, being of a jealous disposition, 
quarreled with him ; but Prescott knew nothing 
of that, and, if he had known, could not have 
understood quarreling with anyone for such a 
reason. 

It was the day after this quarrel that Crowell 
was taken sick. He had had a cold for a 
week, and on that afternoon he had to be 
excused from the Latin class on account of his 
cough, which was interrupting proceedings 
every few seconds. Some of the fellows sus- 
pected that he was putting it on and thought 
it was rather smart of him; but he did not 
appear at supper that evening, and Bradley, 
who was already regretting the quarrel, asked 
Mr. Williams where he was. He had gone to 
the infirmary, Mr. Williams answered, and 
the doctor thought he had better stay there 
for a day or two until his cold improved. 

It was characteristic of Prescott that for a 
whole day he did not notice the fact of 
Crowell’s absence; and it was significant of his 
position in the dormitory that he was the last 
person to hear what was being talked of 
throughout the lower school. He was standing 
late one afternoon looking at his narcissus 
buds, which would soon burst into bloom, 
when Marsh paused beside him. 

‘*Do you think Crowell will pull through?”’ 
Marsh asked, and his voice sounded shaky. 

‘Pull through? Why, what’s the matter 
with him?’’ 

‘*Pneumonia. He’s got it bad, they say.’’ 

Prescott stood quite stunned after Marsh had 
passed on. He looked down at his garden 
plot, but he was no longer concerned with the 
question whether, after all, it would not be 
better to have pink phlox instead of a clump 
of yellow cactus dahlias in the most distant 
corners. 

His garden had meant a lot to him, but he 
understood suddenly that his friend Crowell 
meant more. And that was really an awaken- 
ing in Prescott’s soul. 

He went at once to the infirmary, but they 
could tell him little. Crowell had double 
pneumonia; it was a bad case, but the crisis 
could not be expected for several days. His 
mother had been sent for. 

Prescott walked away up-the road; he 
walked with his hands clenched and his eyes 
blurred. He had never cared for any other 
fellow so much. If some one had to have 
pneumonia and—and perhaps die, why must it 
be Crowell—his only friend? Prescott’s emo- 
tion was quite barbarously selfish; he would 
have sacrificed any other boy in the school. 

That evening he could fix his mind neither 
on his algebra nor on his florists’ catalogues. 
His imagination was morbidly aroused and 
grew more active after he was in bed; he 
wondered whether Fred Crowell was suffering 
much, whether he was gasping for every 
breath, fighting for life every second—and in 
the darkness he himself suffered and tossed 
and seemed to be fighting for his friend. 

There was no change, they told him at the 
infirmary the next morning; during the day 
he passed and repassed in front of the building 
and looked up at the window of the room 
where he had learned that Crowell was. And 
once a@ woman came and stood looking out. 
Her face was pale; she was pressing a hand- 
kerchief wearily against her cheek; after a 
moment she turned away and disappeared. 
Prescott knew that she was Crowell’s mother. 

There came a night and a day when the 
boys at the lower school knew that their 
friend’s life was running low. ‘The doctor 
was giving him oxygen; if he could live 
through another night, there would be hope. 

Prescott was up before the rising bell the 
next morning. When he was dressed, he tip- 
toed down the stairs. Mr. Williams was 
coming in from outdoors. 

‘*T’ve been over to the infirmary,’’ said Mr. 
Williams. ‘‘It’s all right. He’ll pull through. ”’ 

The sun was shining, the birds were sing- 
ing, the air was cool and quiet; it was the 
ost beautiful morning that Prescott had ever 
‘nown, And when he passed round the 
‘tormitory wing, there, on either side of the 
“tlveway, were his narcissus beds in full 
‘olden bloom. The buds had blossomed in 
‘ne night, and although the shadow of the 

uilding still lay across them, it did not dim 

ieir brillianey. 

Crowell should have them all. 

After breakfast Prescott went out to gather 
‘ts offering. He was surprised and enraged 
‘) come upon Bradley in the act of breaking a 
uareissus from its stem. 

‘Drop that!’? Prescott shouted. ‘‘I’ll lick 
}ou if you touch my flowers !’’ 

Bradley turned; there was no defiance on 
his face, 

“I just wanted one to leave for Fred 
Crowell,” he said meekly. ‘I thought you 
wouldn’t mind. ’” 

‘You can have half of them,’’ Prescott said, 








instantly generous. ‘‘I was going to pick them 
all for him, but I’d like you to have half.’’ 

So together they stripped the bright narcissus 
beds, and carried armfuls of the flowers to the 
infirmary. And it was Mrs. Crowell herself, 
tired and heavy-eyed but radiant, who received 
the offerings and the messages. 

‘*The loveliest things for Fred to look at!’’ 
she said. ‘‘And you boys grew them all 
yourselves |’? 

‘*No, Prescott grew them; he let me have 
these to give,’’ Bradley answered. 

When they walked away, he said, ‘‘I’m 
sorry I ever pestered you about your garden, 
Prescott. I think it’s great.’’ 

Some of the fellows were surprised to see 
Bradley helping Prescott plant his phlox and 
larkspurs. Soon, however, they grew accus- 
tomed to the sight of Bradley working in 
Prescott’s garden. And when at last Crowell 
came out of the infirmary, thin and pale, he 
would sit on a bench and watch his two friends 
at work upon their growing things. After a 





little while he grew strong enough to help 
them; he was not strong enough that spring 
to do anything in athletics, and he found a 
great deal of interest in doing little tasks like 
pulling weeds and watering the plants and 
‘keeping the walks and borders neat. One day 
in June Doctor Davenport paused to look at 
the garden as they were finishing their work. 

‘* Prescott, ’’ he called,and there was a twinkle 
in his eyes, ‘‘those two fellows don’t seem to 
be worrying you the way they did last fall!’’ 

‘*Oh, they never worried me very much,”’ 
Prescott answered, with a laugh. 

**T guess,’’ said Bradley, ‘‘that Prescott is 
the only lower schooler that ever made what 
you might call permanent improvements, isn’t 
he, Doctor Davenport?’’ 

‘**T wouldn’t say that,’’ answered the rector, 
drawing Bradley and Prescott to him and 
playfully squeezing their arms. ‘‘I look on 
any fellow who has a good influence on others 
as a permanent improvement. I guess you’re 
all three permanent improvements. ’’ 


EN LIE Cys 


“Dy Grosvenor Ainsworth Parker.2 


brown dungarees, was talking 

vehemently to a group of his 
mates. So taken was he with his 
subject that he had forgotten the 
passing of the noon hour ; his lunch- 
eon pail stood untouched beside him. 
His listeners, sitting in the shadow 


Be Tom MeWhorley, clad in 





the candle flame as the tamper passed 
it round the joints in the sheathing 
of the caisson; he watched for the 
first wavering that would show 
where the compressed air was escap- 
ing. 

**O’Rourke’s a good kid,’’ he 
reflected, ‘‘but he is a kid, and so 


of the construction shanty, had so far given | thinks he doesn’t need to be told anything. 


him their attention as to stop their rough 
chaff. Round them rose the chaos of derricks, 
donkey engines and caissons that marked the 
birthplace of another ‘‘skyscraper.’’ 

‘“*And I’m tellin’ you,’’ the big man de- 
claimed, driving one huge fist into the palm of 
the other hand, ‘‘that this is one of the rules, 
the main rule, that you must observe. Keep 
fire out of the caisson if you hope to keep your 
jobs. A blaze in the ‘air’ in yonder,’’—he 
jerked his thumb toward the nearest caisson, 
—‘‘if it gets out of control, will 
take away more than your 
jobs. ’’ 

He whirled toward one of 
the seated workers, who was 
listening with a half smile. 

‘*You can grin all you want, 
O’Rourke, but I saw you try- 
ing to snatch a puff of smoke 
this morning. You shot out 
the dottle of your pipe on a bit 
of oakum, and you know as 
well as I do that the quick 
blaze scared you. You stamped 
it out, but maybe the next time 
your foot won’t be quick 
enough. Then if if gets away 
from you, heaven help the 
sandhogs down in the bottom 
of the tube. And what’s more, 
if you get out without harm, 
Tom MeWhorley, who is tell- 
ing you this, will give you a 
marvelous beating for your 
benefit. ’’ 

A knot of Italians, —‘‘sand- 
hogs,’’—whose daily ‘‘stint’’ 
was to peck away at the 
sand, clay, mud or gravel 
that the foundation caisson 
was sinking into listened 
eagerly, and with much gestic- 
ulation showed their approval 
of MeWhorley’s words. 

When the first notes of the 
chime in the tower sounded 
the half hour, MeWhorley led 
the way toward the air lock 
that opened into one of the 
eaissons. The gang followed 
him. As the last man entered and closed the 
door of the air lock, McWhorley twisted open 
the valve that let in the compressed air. With 
a sharp hiss that gradually died away in a sigh 
the air pressure in the lock changed, until the 
foreman thought that it was the same as that 
in the caisson. He felt that it was then safe 
for the men to enter the long shaft. Then he 
opened the trapdoor, and the sandhogs, still 
chattering volubly, descended first. The light 
from the string of incandescent bulbs beside 
the ladder threw their shadows on the rounded 
wall of the caisson. 

MeWhorley followed them, but stopped with 
his head and shoulders above the sill. 

‘“'There’s a bit of a draft here,’’ he declared. 
‘*O’ Rourke, take a candle and some oakum 
and look for the leak. Mind, now, don’t keep 
the candle burning when you’re not using it.’’ 

Then he, too, dropped down the ladder. 
The man to whom he had spoken stood for a 


he had greeted McWhorley’s warning. Then, 
slinging a bundle of oakum over one arm and 
making sure that a candle end and matches 
were in his pocket, he started to do McWhor- 
ley’s bidding. 

Descending the ladder slowly, McWhorley 
looked up once and caught the reflection from 








Hello, what’s that!’’ 

Shooting downward, a blazing meteor had 
brushed McWhorley’s jumper sleeve with a 
flying bit of flame. As he beat out the fire in 
the heavy canvas, big Tom’s first thought was, 
**Now O’Rourke will get his time and some- 
thing else from me.’’ 

His second thought wae for the safety of the 
three sandhogs at the foot of the caisson. 
What had happened up above him he knew 
full well. Either from pure bravado and a 
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A SANDHOG GRABBED BIG TOM’S ARM... AND WITH FRANTIC 


GESTURES INDICATED THE TRAPDOOR. 








had said about fire in the caisson, he thought 
that there was little danger; he had exagger- 
ated the possibilities in warning his men. 
Now, however, as a thick puff of smoke from 
the burning hemp shot up and set him cough- 
ing, he realized that the situation might well 
become serious. 

The tube was filling with strangling smoke, 
and McWhorley scrambled up toward the air 
lock. Close on his heels, as he reached it, came 
two of the sandhogs, coughing. O’ Rourke, 
already there, turned to see McWhorley ad- 
vaneing, with his fists doubled and the light 
of anger shining in his eyes. But the threat- 
ened beating was delayed. A sandhog grabbed 
big Tom’s arm and, forgetting all the English 
he ever knew, jabbered loudly, pointed wildly 
to the other Italian and himself and with 
frantic gestures indicated the trapdoor. The 
third sandhog had been caught in the smoke! 

The foreman made one jump to the door. 
As he started to go down the ladder, he saw 
O’ Rourke turning the valve that would release 
the pressure in the lock. Holding to the jamb 
of the door with his right hand, MeWhorley 
shouted to the tamper to wait. At that moment 
the pressure in the caisson puffed a thick cloud 
of smoke into the lock, and in a sudden panic 
one of the sandhogs swung the heavy door 
shut. 

An agonizing pain shot up McWhorley’s 
right arm as the door shut—a pain so sharp 
that he reeled and nearly fell from the ladder. 
Round him the smoke seemed to have made a 
cushion, and for a moment he had an idea of 
sinking into it and resting until his arm stopped 
hurting. He tried to see what had happened, 
but the light in the caisson was too dim. 
Then suddenly the thought of the sandhog 
down in the tube obtruded itself on his mind 
again. There was no way of telling whether 
the man was at the bottom of the caisson or 
whether he was hanging limp on the ladder. 

With a muttered comment on the stupidity 
of Italians, McWhorley started to feel his 
way down the ladder. The lamps alongside, 
burning like little red eyes through the 
smoke, gave no light that could aid him in 
the search, and he found that for some reason 
his aching right hand could not get a satisfac- 
tory grip on the ladder. Rung by rung he 

went deeper into the murk, 
with his eyes smarting and 


the ladder seemed to him so 
long; he had a half delirious 
idea that the fire had burned 
the bottom out of the caisson, 
and that he was climbing down 
straight into the bowels of the 
earth. Then his foot touched 
something soft. 

Groping with one hand, he 
was able to make out that the 
sandhog was doubled over a 
rung, seemingly lifeless. To 
MeWhorley, although he was 
in almost as bad a plight as the 
sandhog, the task of carrying a 


not seem impossible. His one 
thought was that here was 
the man he had come to take 
back to the clear air. It was 
almost too much work for one 
man with an arm that was 
numb from finger tips to shoul- 
der; but it had to be done any- 
way. The easiest way was 
to take the man across your 
shoulders—so; then hold his 
legs with one hand, put your 
foot on the next rung up, 
change the grip of your free 
hand, put your foot on the 
next rung, change your grip, 
next rung, change, up, up — 

Meanwhile the men in the 
air lock were growing a little 
ashamed of the fright that 
had kept them from going 


wish to defy MeWhorley’s orders, or from the | with big Tom to save the sandhog. The two 


desire to save himself the trouble of lighting 
the candle anew at each joint in the sheathing, 
O’ Rourke had kept his light burning while he 
slowly clambered downward in search of the 
leak. While he was shifting the candle from 
one hand to the other the flame had touched 
a strand of oakum. With the excess oxygen 
in the compressed air to feed it, the blaze had 
swept through the whole bundle with the 


suddenness of an explosion. The tamper was | leck 


scorched and, without a thought of the men 
below him, had dropped the whole flaming 
mass. 

Ordinarily the incident would have ended 
with a laugh from the gang for the man who 
was singed. MeWhorley knew, however, that 
a heavy rope mat and some bits of timber 
were lying round the bottom of the shaft; 
and, as he had feared, the flaming oakum 


landed on the mat with a soft thud. The sand- 
moment, still wearing the sneer with which 


hogs straightened up and gaped at the fire that 
had so suddenly dropped on them; and as they 
looked, the fire spread to everything inflam- 
mable within reach. That was enough for the 
three, and even before McWhorley’s shout 
they made a wild break for the ladder. 
Meanwhile MeWhorley, clinging halfway up 
the tube, peered down. In spite of what he 





Italians were strangely quiet, and stole glances 
from time to time at O’ Rourke, who leaned 
sullenly against the wall. At the sound of a 
faint scraping, however, they sprang into 
activity and opened the trapdoor. ‘There was 
MeWhorley, grimed with smoke, his brown 
clothes streaked with red, bearing the limp 
body of the sandhog on his shoulders. In 
a second they had dragged him into the air 


O’ Rourke leaped to the valve, and in a mo- 
ment the gang were carrying two unconscious 
men to the little emergency hospital. An 
ambulance presently clanged outside the high 
fence, and a white-jacketed young doctor 
bustled into the shack. The sandhog was not 
in a serious condition, but MeWhorley’s right 
thumb had been taken off at the joint as 
cleanly as if by the surgeon’s knife. 

MeWhorley’s eyes opened as the doctor was 
busy with dressings and bandages. He glanced 
at his wounded hand and then looked up at 
O’ Rourke. 

**O’ Rourke,’’ he whispered, ‘‘you’ll have to 
do without the beating that I promised you 
for a while; but meanwhile tell those fool 
Italians not to shut a caisson door hereafter 
when a man’s hand is still inside. ’’ 


his lungs burning. Never had- 


heavy man up the ladder did” 
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FACT AND COMMENT. 


HE only man who never misses the mark 
is the man who never shoots. 


He that’s called the Fearless One 
Oft is he that Fears to Run. 


HE woman who dresses to excite envy is 
spending too much on her clothes. 
APPINESS is a genuine diamond, but 
pleasure, although it may look like a 
diamond, is often paste. 
HEN you start the spring campaign 
against the flies, remember that there is 
danger in fly poisons. Every year some chil- 
dren lose their lives and many others become 
seriously ill through the arsenic in fly poisons 
carelessly left within their reach. 


NOTHER victory for the Vermont cow! 
This time it is Fluella Mechthilde, a 
registered Holstein of the Vermont State 
Experiment Station. The 35.31 pounds of 
butter that she produced during seven days in 
February are said to be more than any other 
cow ever produced in a single week. 
OW much will the forces of prohibition 
add to their territory this year? They. 
already hold the whole of nineteen states and 
the larger parts of many others. Five states 
and one territory vote this year on the ques- 
tion of total prohibition—California, Michigan, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Vermont and Alaska. 


S there another piece of the earth’s surface 

of the size of California that is as rich in 
natural resources? The wealth of the state 
in gold and fruits and valuable timber is an 
old story, but besides that it produced eighty- 
nine million barrels of petroleum last year, 
which is ten times as much as the Penn- 
sylvania oil fields yielded. 


N some of the English manufacturing towns 
old men and cripples are employed as 
‘tawakeners.’’ Mill hands will pay six cents a 
week for the service rather than spend a dollar 
or two for an alarm clock. But the awakeners, 
finding that six cents does not go so far now 
as in the piping times of peace, are clamoring 
for eight cents a week. The result may be an 
increased demand for alarm clocks. 


ERHAPS one consequence of the war will 
be that hereafter many lives will be saved 
through the discovery that certain dyes are 
efficacious as antiseptics. The dye known as 
‘‘erystal violet’’ is deadly to the microbe that 
causes the ordinary abscess, and the dye that 
goes by the name of ‘‘brilliant green’’ destroys 
certain much more dangerous bacilli, so that 
it has been employed with good effect to steri- 
lize wounds. pe 
CCIDENTS are not always misfortunes. 
Chemists discovered by research the 
process of making artificial indigo, but it was 
only when a thermometer broke in the solution 
that they found out how to make the indigo 
cheap enough to be commercially valuable. 
The mereury so increased the yield of a cer- 
tain acid that the process was cheapened suf- 
ficiently to make artificial indigo less expensive 
than natural indigo. 


OLLAND, living below the level of the 
sea, which its dikes hold back, has dwelt 
for years in the shadow of a danger greater 
even than any that the war has brought to its 
borders. In January one of the dikes gave 
way, and North Holland suffered its worst 
disaster since the great flood of 1825. The 
rising waters drove twenty thousand persons 
from their homes, and on the island of Marken, 
so familiar to American tourists, took sixteen 
lives. 
HARACTER can show itself as well on 
the front platform of a street car as 
anywhere else. In Dayton, Ohio, is.a motor- 
man who has just completed twenty-six years 
of service at the lever. He has traveled nearly 
a million miles, which makes about forty trips 
round the world; has been late only twice dur- 
ing his whole term of service ; was laid off once 
for running ahead of time, and reprimanded 
once for bumping a wagon. Otherwise his 
record has been perfect. Think of the number 
of old ladies who must have asked him the 
same question three or four times! Such a man 


| deserves to be pensioned and allowed to wear 
| a uniform with five gold stripes on each sleeve 
‘and a wide gold band on the side of his trousers. 


® 


THE WAR IN ARMENIA. 


HEN the Czar removed the Grand 

y y Duke Nicholas from the command in 

Poland last fall, and sent him to the 
obscure battle front in Transcaucasia, the 
world wondered whether the transfer meant 
disgrace for him or a new opportunity. The 
event has proved that whether or not it meant 
the first, it certainly meant the second. The 
fall of Erzerum, the capture of Bitlis and 
the virtual conquest of the greater part of 
Turkish Armenia is the most striking success 
the Allied armies have achieved for a year. 

It is interesting to observe that the campaign 
has been fought in midwinter, a season that 
among the Armenian highlands offers the 
greatest difficulties and obstacles to an invad- 
ing army. But neither snow nor bitter cold 


up largely of Siberian troops, the toughest and 
the most enterprising of the Czar’s fighting 
men. The Grand Duke, profiting, as the 
Germans profited in Poland, by a better rail- 
way system than that of his enemy, concen- 
trated a superior force at the rail heads in 
Transcaucasia, launched it suddenly at the 
Turks and drove them headlong. The best 
soldiers of the Ottoman army were employed 
round Constantinople or Kut el Amara. As 
the Black Sea was controlled by Russian war- 
ships, as there were no railways and only the 
worst of highroads in northern Asia Minor 
and Armenia, the Turks could not get rein- 
forcements and supplies forward fast enough, 
and they had to abandon to the invader not 
only Erzerum but Van, Bitlis and Mush. 

Whatever their sympathies in other fields, 
few Americans can regret that the Turk has 
been driven out of so much of the land that 
he has stained with rivers of innocent and 
helpless Christian blood. It will be a crime 
if the final peace restores any part of Armenia 
to him. _ Russia may not be an ideal protector 
or possessor of that country, but Christendom 
cannot without lasting shame put the remnants 
of the persecuted Armenian race again beneath 
the feet of the Constantinople butchers. 

As for the future, it is not probable that 
Nicholas will try to force his way much farther 
west unless there should be evidence of a 
collapse of the Turkish government — which 
at present does not appear. The difficulties 
of the long march through an easily defended 
country would be almost insurmountable. He 
is more likely to stand on the defensive west of 
Erzerum, and to push his left wing down into 
the plains of Mesopotamia. If he can cut the 
Turkish line of communication by rail and 
caravan road above Mosul, he will put the 
Turkish army south of Bagdad into a serious 
position, and may give the British forces 
enough strategic support to enable them to 
drive the Turks quite’out of the Tigris and 
the Euphrates valley. 

_ But the Grand Duke has not yet succeeded 
in doing any such thing. Defensively he has 
accomplished much; he has assured Russian 
Caucasia against invasion, made a Turkish ex- 
pedition against Egypt almost impossible, and 
restored the waning prestige of the Entente in 
the East. The offensive movement that should 
cut the Turkish Empire in two from the Medi- 
terranean to the Black Sea, and destroy it as 
an influence in the war, will be more diffi- 
cult. Germany will not permit her ally to fail 
for lack of supplies or military advice; the 
Turkish troops from Gallipoli can easily be 
transferred to Mesopotamia, although they 
could not readily be got into Armenia; and 
Russia can hardly spare enough men from her 
own threatened front in the west to carry out 
so grandiose a scheme of conquest. If Great 
Britain could pour three or four times the 
number of its present army at Kut into Meso- 
potamia, the thing might be possible. Other- 
wise it does not seem likely. 


ON SAYING TOO MUCH. 


REVITY is the soul of a good many. 

valuable qualities besides wit. It is 

certainly the soul of discretion, and a 
good argument might be made out for it as the 
soul even of truth and honor. When a man 
wraps his meaning in many words, he is likely 
to be insincere or uncertain of just what he 
does think. Elaborateness of speech is not 
characteristic of clean-cut thought or, as a 
rule, of simple and honest intention. Even 
when your intention is honest, the use of too 
many words is almost sure to betray you into 





daunted the Russian army, which was made , 





a false position, and the use of more words 
to qualify, explain or justify will never quite 
set you back where you belong. 

Excessiveness in speech is not the same as 
elaborateness of speech, but it has its own 
pitfalls. Itinjures you rather than the person 
or the principle that you attack; it makes 
your hearer ill-disposed toward the person or 
principle that you exalt or defend. Your 
judgment may be exceptionally sound, yet if 
you are given to an undiscriminating use of 
adjectives you will not win the reputation 
of being a person of sound judgment. 

More fatal to reputation than either elabo- 
rateness of speech, which gives people a blurred 
impression of your character, or excessiveness 
of speech, which causes people to look on you 
as one for whom allowances are to be made 
and in whom great confidence is not to be 
reposed, is the habit of telling more than is 
either proper or kind. That leads to cattish- 
ness in women and caddishness in men. 


* © 


THE ACME OF LIFE. 


"Tot are many differences between 
youth and age; but the chief is that, as 
far as this world is concerned, youth 
looks forward and age looks back. 

Up to a certain period, varying greatly with 
the individual, hope is the main tissue of our 
lives. We are always making plans for the 
future—plans of love, plans of wealth, plans 
of achievement, plans of benefit to others. 
Sometimes all our thought centres on one great 
project, ample in its details, rich in its devel- 
opment, fit to crown a life with glory, if we 
carry it to success. Sometimes our ambition 
is less, or our imagination more limited, and 
we are content with a succession of briefer 
efforts, each absorbing us for the moment and 
then giving place to something-else. 

Fortunate the few who can go on thus hoping 
and achieving to the end, who can turn from 
one success to another with inexhaustible 
buoyancy, never disheartened, never discour- 
aged, never having the leisure to regret! To 
such persons life never seems long, « or empty, 
or unprofitable. 

With many of us—with most of us—it is 
not so. We may be busy enough, may live 
hurriedly from morning until night. Yet 
somehow there comes a time—we hardly know 
when it comes—when we find we are looking, 
not forward, but back. 

Perhaps the one great aim of our lives has 
failed—or succeeded, which is sometimes worse. 
Perhaps we are more occupied than ever with 
little efforts; but they seem little, not so much 
worth while or so absorbing. 

One of the most characteristic marks of that 
change is the pleasure we take in doing things, 
seeing people, visiting places, not because they 
are significant in themselves, but because we 
have done the things, seen the people, visited 
the places long ago. The young, with whom 
we sometimes try to share this interest, simply 
do not comprehend it. 

The best cure for that malady of age, if it 
be a malady, is to fill our lives as full as pos- 
sible with the interests that cannot grow old. 
Worldly pleasures and ambitions will fail and 
pall, but the charm of nature, the inexhausti- 
ble delight of thought, the endless resource of 
seeking others’ happiness, stick to us as long 
as we stick tothem. Only, those things cannot 
be taken up at a moment’s notice, when more 
unworthy things have fallen away. 


® ¢ 


THE FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


HE recent flurry in Washington over 

the matter of issuing a warning to 

Americans not to take passage on armed 
merchant ships brings clearly into light a per- 
ilously weak point in our governmental system. 
The Constitution of the United States confers 
upon no department of the government the 
management and control of foreign affairs. 
Congress has the sole right to declare war, to 
make peace and to regulate commerce with 
foreign countries. The President is to ‘‘receive 
ambassadors and other public ministers” ; and 
in conjunction with the Senate he concludes 
treaties. 

Those are the only grants of power in the 
Constitution that have any reference to the 
foreign relations. When there is no question 
of declaring war or of making peace, when no 
regulation of commerce is under consideration, 
when no ambassador is in the anteroom, when 
no treaty is to be negotiated, who, then, is to 
act? 

Not the Constitution, but custom, replies: 
‘the President.’’? From the very beginning of 
our government the Secretary of State, acting 





under the direction of the executive, has con- 
ducted all the diplomatic correspondence. More 
than once Congress has backed the President 
by declaring war; it has even declared war 
when the tone of the Secretary’s dispatches 
was earnestly conciliatory. But mever has 
Congress successfully demanded a change of 
policy in those dispatches. 

To say that something has never been done 
is by no means to say that it ought never to 
be done. In these times, when the cry is ‘‘ Let 
the people rule!’’ there may be those who will 
urge that Congress, being nearer the people 
than the President is, should be permitted to 
overrule the executive if it regards his position 
as harmful. Their theory, to be logical, should 
require them to urge further that a popular 
vote be invoked to settle disagreements between 
President and Congress, but perhaps they 
would not go so far as that. 

On the other hand, it is evident that the 
foreign relations cannot be wisely and effi- 
ciently conducted after the fashion of a town 
meeting, as would be the case if the manage- 
ment of them were taken away from the Pres- 
ident and intrusted to Congress. As matters 
stand now, the President is responsible, and 
we know where to find him and how to punish 
him if he does wrong. In the alternative, 
responsibility would be divided among five 
hundred men, of whom not one in fifty knows 
anything of foreign affairs or of the business 
of diplomatic intercourse. Moreover, although 
diplomacy should be candid and honorable, 
there are very few questions that arise between 
nations in which it would not be virtually 
giving the case away to make public all the 
circumstances and arguments—as would be 
done if Congress were to have a hand in deter- 
mining the policy. 

That is a sufficient reason why, generally 
at all events, the President should have a free 
hand, and why Congress should not interfere. 
Are there exceptions to the rule? Possibly, 
if the President acts contrary to the manifest 
will of the people. But even then Congress 
has no better or more authentic way of ascer- 
taining the will of the people than the Presi- 
dent has. And if Congress were to intervene 
even once and overrule his decision, what 
government would ever again treat with re- 
spect any attempt of his to carry out a foreign 
Policy? * © 


THE DANISH WEST INDIES. 


LTHOUGH there is as yet no official 
confirmation of the. report that the 
Danish government is now ready to 

consider a sale of its possessions in the West 
Indies to the United States, it may well be 
true. There have been many reports of late 
that the situation on the islands is bad and 
steadily growing worse. The people — they 
are mostly negroes, and only a few thousand 
in all—are discontented, and all accounts agree 
that they desire to be annexed to this country. 

A few years ago Denmark seemed to arouse 
itself to the necessity of doing something to 
improve the condition of affairs there, and of 
increasing its trade with the islands. The 
fact that in 1913 its entire trade with them, 
imports and exports combined, had a value of 
less than one hundred and eighty thousand 
dollars shows how badly it failed. Our trade 
with the islands in the same year reached 
almost nine hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars. Danish is the official language, of course, 
but few of the natives can speak anything 
except English. 

There are excellent reasons why the acqui- 
sition of the islands is desirable. They lie 
directly east of Porto Rico. The island of 
Saint Thomas has almost the best port in that 
part of the world, a deep and spacious harbor, 
virtually landlocked, since the entrance is 
scarcely three hundred yards wide, and capable 
of complete defense. There is no better site 
for a naval base in all the West Indies, and 
the facet that it lies on the direct line to Panama 
would make possession of it most useful. 

Twice in the past we have come near buying 
it from Denmark. In 1867 a treaty was made 
for the sale and purchase, for seven and a half 
million dollars, but the Senate refused to ratify 
it. When we remember that Johnson was 
President at the time, and that Seward was 
Secretary of State, we can guess that the 
ground of opposition had more than a tinge of 
politics. Again, in 1902, another treaty was 
made, and that time the price to be paid 
was five millions. The Senate agreed to it, 
but the Danish parliament rejected it. It was 
understood that the opposition came from cer- 
tain members of the Danish royal family. 

Columbus discovered the three islands, Saint 
Thomas, Saint Croix and Saint John, in 1493. 
The first white settlement, which was not of 
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long duration, was made by the Dutch, in 1657. 
During the two and a half centuries since then 
the islands have been for longer or shorter 
periods in the hands of the English, the Dutch 
and the Danes. They were under British rule 
for a few years as recently as the early part 
of the last century. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS. —In accordance with President 
Wilson’s expressed wish, the Senate on 
March 3d voted on Senator Gore’s resolution 
to warn Americans against sailing on armed 
merchant vessels that belong to belligerent 
powers. Before the resolution came to a vote, 
Mr. Gore moved to amend it by inserting a 
declaration that the loss of any American lives 
on such ships would be regarded by this coun- 
try as a cause of war. The resolution was 
laid on the table by a vote of 68 to 14.——In 
the House the McLemore 
resolution, which was 
similar in purport, was 
brought to a vote on March 
7th. After a spirited de- 
bate, it was laid on the 
table by a vote of 276 to 
142. Representative 
Page of North Carolina, a 
brother of the ambassador 
to England, has deter- 
mined to retire to private 
life, because he cannot 
agree with the foreign policy of the adminis- 
tration. ——On March 6th, the Senate con- 
firmed the nomination of David R. Francis to 
be ambassador to Russia.——On March 4th, 
the Senate committee on military affairs intro- 
duced a bill that increases the regular army to 
178,000 men, authorizes the enlistment of a 
Federal volunteer force in peace times, and 
the organization of a reserve force among men 
whose business or professional training would 
make them useful either with the troops or in 
the supply and munitions services. It also 
puts the national guard under Federal control 
and provides for a training corps to fit the 
graduates of military schools or colleges to 
become officers. The House bill, introduced 
two days later, increases the regular army to 
140,000 men, ‘‘federalizes’’ the national guard 
and creates a reserve corps, authorizes the 
establishment of a government nitrogen plant, 
and provides for the mobilization of industries 
in war time.——On March 8th, the Senate 
passed the Shields bill, for the development 
of water power in navigable rivers by private 
capital. ° 


ECRETARY OF WAR.—On March 6th, 
the President appointed Mr. Newton D. 
Baker of Ohio Secretary of War. Mr. Baker 
is a former mayor of Cleveland, and has been 
conspicuous in politics as an advocate of vari- 
ous administrative and social reforms. The 
Senate confirmed the nomination on March 7th. 
cy 
UBMARINE WARFARE.—The British 
government has published the instructions 
it gives to merchant vessels. They declare, 
of course, that armament must be used only 
for resisting attack, but that since submarines 
and aircraft have frequently attacked merchant 
vessels without warning, masters of merchant 
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THE EUROPEAN WARJ 
(From March 2d to March 8th.) 

During the week the fighting continued round 
Verdun, although the artillery was more busily 
employed than the infantry. The Germans 
retook Douaumont and relieved the Branden- 
burg regiment, which was shut up in the fort 
above the town. ‘The village changed hands 
after that twice more. On March 8th, the 
Germans held it, although it was dominated 
by French positions nearer Verdun. 

The Germans suspended the frontal attack on 
the great French fortress on March 4th, and oe- 
cupied themselves in consolidating and fortify- 
ing the ground already gained. Their artillery 
was active to the west of Verdun, and on the 
6th they attacked in force in the Woévre region 
east of Verdun. The French were driven back 
to the heights of the Meuse, and the Germans 
took and held the town of Fresnes. They 
were faced, however, by strong French posi- 
tions on the heights above. At the same time 


the Germans began to attack the French posi- | 


tions northwest of Verdun. They took the 
village of Forges and advanced their lines to 
the wood of Cumiéres, five miles from the city. 

As a result of the two. weeks’ fighting, the 
Germans gained some one hundred square 
miles of ground, but Verdun and the strongest 
French positions that defend it were still un- 
taken. The Germans are employing the same 
tactics that they used at Warsaw. By alternate 
attacks on the ends of the semicircle round 
Verdun, they hope to close in on the fortress 
and literally squeeze the French out of it, as 
the Russians were squeezed out of Warsaw. 
Count von Haeseler, who is eighty and a vet- 
eran of the Danish, Austrian and Franco- 
Prussian wars, is in chief command of the 
operations against Verdun. General Petain, 
one of the commanders whom the war has 
brought to the front, commanded the defense. 

Not at Verdun only, but along the whole 
front in the west, there was activity, although 
the cold and snowy weather was unfavorable 
for infantry tactics. The British were on the 
offensive near Loos, and took back some of 
the trenches they lost to the Germans two 
weeks before. There were rumors of a con- 
centration of German troops in Flanders, and 
some observers thought the next blow would 
be aimed at the English part of the line. 

Petrograd reported continued victories from 
Armenia. The city of Bitlis was taken by 
assault on March 2d. Bitlis is one hundred 
and twenty-five miles south of Erzerum, and 
about the same distance north of the railway 
and caravan line from Aleppo to Mosul. Its 
capture assures southern Armenia to the Rus- 
sians, and threatens the communications of 
the Turkish forces in Mesopotamia. 

Russian troops have been landed on the 
shore of the Black Sea east of Trebizond, and 
the fall of that city, too, is apparently inevi- 
table. The main Russian army advanced 
slowly westward. The military observers at 
Petrograd believed that it would meet no 
serious resistance east of Sivas, which is two 
hundred miles west of Erzerum. 

There was news of continued fighting be- 
tween Turks and British south of Kut el 
Amara, but the result of the battle was not 
known when this record closed. 

Reports from Athens of doubtful trustwor- 
thiness declared that Enver Pasha, the Turkish 





men may fire on craft of that description if they 
attempt to approach within effective torpedo 
range. The German government insists that 
such an interpretation of the word defensive 
is absurd, and, in its turn, made public copies 
of ‘‘ secret’? Admiralty orders, which, it 
alleges, have been found on English ships 
taken by German commerce raiders. The 
orders were more explicit in their language, 
but agreed in general with the instructions 
officially published. —- The United States 
government has dispatched a note to the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian government that, it is under- 
stood, asks reparation for the submarine attack 
on the United States tank steamer Petrolite. 
& 

EXICO.—Reports of unrest continue to 

come from the southern states of Mexico. 
The Mexican consul general at New York has 
protested to the United States government 
against the ‘‘unneutral activities’’ of Sefior de 
la Barra, former president ad interim of 
Mexico, who, he believed, is working in the 
interest of the party of Felix Diaz. 


& 
ARSHALL INVESTIGATED.—A 
Congressional committee has been in 
New York investigating the conduct of United 
States District Attorney Marshall in bringing 
about the indictment of Congressman Bu- 
chanan for unneutral activities in connection 
with ‘‘Labor’s Peace Council.’’ Instructed by 
‘he Attorney-General, Mr. Marshall refused 
to turn over to the committee the minutes of 
the grand jury, on the ground that publication 
of the testimony would interfere with the fur- 
‘her prosecution of persons who are suspected 
of improper and unneutral activities. 
& 
ECENT DEATH.—On March 2d, Eliza- 
beth, Dowager Queen of Roumania 
(‘Carmen Sylva’’), aged seventy-two. 





©. a war minister, had 
been wounded by an 
assassin, and that 
Turkey was consid- 
ering an appeal for 
a separate peace. 

The British forces 
in Egypt followed 
up their recent de- 
feat of the Senussi 
Arabs by occupying 
Sidi Barani, which 
had been for three 
months in the hands 
of the tribesmen. 

The famous com- 
merce raider Moewe 
returned safe to 
Wilhelmshaven on 
March 5th. Count 
von Dohna, the com- 
mander, declared 
that he had taken fifteen enemy merchant 
ships, most of which he had sunk, and that he 
had laid mines, one of which had blown up the 
British battleship King Edward VII. The 
Moewe had on board two hundred prisoners 
and some two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars in gold bars. Her exploit is one of 
the most remarkable of the war. 

Later news gives the loss of life when La 
Provence went down as 3130. 

The new German submarine campaign, which 
went into effect on March ist, did not imme- 
diately cause any remarkable increase in the 
destruction of Allied commerce, but two French 
auxiliary cruisers and a British patrol boat 
were sunk in the Channel. Several vessels 
were also sunk in the Mediterranean—presum- 
ably by submarines. 

London heard that Germany had sent an 
ultimatum to Portugal, with regard to the 
requisition and seizure by Portuguese author- 
ities of German ships in Lisbon Harbor. 
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Contest 
for Boys! 


OR the best letter of not more 

than 200 words, written by boys 

18 years of age or under, — 
plainly why Fisk Tires should be use 
on every motor car, The Fisk Rubber 
Company will give a prize of $25; for 
the second best letter, a prize of $15, 
and for the third best letter, a prize of 
$10. For each succeeding letter judged 


in numerical order up to 50, a prize of 
$1 each will be given. For every letter 
received a “Time to Rettire’’ souvenir 
button will be sent immediately, free 
of charge. 


How to Qualify 


To qualify for the competition each boy must first 
write to The Fisk Rubber. Company (giving his 
age, address and where he saw this announce- 
ment) for printed matter describing Fisk Tires, 
which will be sent postage prepaid. Contestants 
would also do well to ask parents, friends and 
neighbors all about Fisk Tires and possibly obtain 
thereby information which will aid in writing the 
prize-winning letter. 


Letters should be plainly. written, on one sideof paper 
only, by the boy trying for the prize, and mailed to 
the Contest Department of the Fisk Rubber Com- 
pany not later than June 1, 1916. In awarding prizes 
the judges will take into consideration force of argu- 
ments, grammatical construction, penmanship and 
general neatness—all letters to remain the property 
of The Fisk Rubber Company without restriction of 
any kind. 


Your Name Will Be Published in This Magazine 
The letter winning first prize and the names of the 49 other 
prize winners will be published in the August 10th issue of 
Youth’s Companion. 


The judges of the contest will be announced later. 
THE Fisk RUBBER COMPANY 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

“29 Acres Devoted Solely to Tires” 
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A REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE BELOW: A STEAM SHOVEL AT WORK ON THE FOUNDATIONS 
ARROWROCK DAM WHILE BUILDING. THE DAM, WHICH OF THE ARROWROCK DAM. THE ROCK USED IN BUILDING 
IS 351 FEET FROM BED ROCK TO PARAPET, IS THE IT WAS TAKEN FROM THE SIDES OF THE CANON. 
HIGHEST IN THE WORLD. THE DRIVEWAY ACROSS THE 
TOP FORMS PART OF A STATE HIGHWAY. 


THE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS MATERIAL BEING DUMPED 
FROM THE LATERAL TRESTLES. 





generation ago will remember the mystical and 

awe-inspiring label, ‘‘Great American Desert,’’ 
that covered so vast a part of the map of the United 
States. It used to mark all the region that stretches 
from the Rocky Mountains and the continuing ranges 
of New Mexico and Texas on the east to the Sierra 
Nevada and the Cascade ranges on the west, and from 
British Columbia on the north to central Mexico on 
the south. 

You will look in vain for the ‘‘Great American 
Desert’? on a modern map. It is not merely that the 
cartographers have learned more about the region; 
the character of the country itself has changed. The 
coming of railways, the discovery and exploitation of 
rich mineral deposits, the establishment of agricul- 
tural communities made possible by irrigation —all 
those things have relieved a large part of the vast area 
of its former forbidding aspect and character. Never- 
theless, the great West still has enough arid land to 
make up a third of the whole United States; land on 
much of which less than ten inches of rain falls annu- 
ally, as destitute of vegetation as any part of the Desert 
of Sahara, yet with soil so productive that, give it only 
a drink of water, and it becomes a garden. 

Nearly all of the dry regions in the United States 
are public lands, for the government is still our greatest 


“Tenens who studied the school geographies of a 
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landholder. To build reservoirs and irrigation 
works on those wide stretches of the public 
domain was too big a task for private capital, 
and so Congress took the matter in hand. The 
Reclamation Act of June 17, 1902, provides 
that the proceeds of the sale of public lands in 
the states and the territories of the arid region 
of the West shall be devoted to building, main- 
taining and running irrigation works wher- 


ever there is a water supply near enough to | 
It also provides that | 


make irrigation feasible. 
the public lands thus irrigated shall be allotted 
virtually free of cost to settlers under the terms 
of the homestead law who will agree to pay 


in twenty annual installments a sum equal to | 
the cost per acre of building, maintaining and | 


running the works without profit or interest. 
Since the government thus begins at once to 
get back what it lays out, it can extend the 
work almost without limit, and still be under 
no necessity of calling upon the general tax- 
payers to contribute to the cost. 

Few are aware of the magnitude of the 
undertakings. Less spectacular than the task 
of digging the Panama Canal, because more 
scattered, the irrigation works of the national 
government are nevertheless collectively many 
times as great as the work at the isthmus. 
When completed, the ‘‘projects’’ thus far au- 


thorized will cover an irrigable area of about | 
3,000,000 acres, which is more than the pro- | 
ducing area of many of the Eastern States | 
and which, being divided among thousands of | 


farmers and householders, will increase the 


agricultural population of the country and add | 
millions of dollars to the yearly products of | 


the farm. 

Since the beginning of its work, the Recla- 
mation Service has built two of the highest 
dams in the world, the Shoshone and the 
Arrowrock; has dug 9000 miles of canals, 


THE ROOSEVELT DAM, SALT RIVER PROJECT. 
AND OVERFLOWING. 








IN THE PHOTOGRAPH, THE DAM IS FULL 


almost perpendicular cliffs of sandstone, the 
engineers have built the Roosevelt Dam, the 
most important and impressive masonry struc- 
ture that the Reclamation Service has under- 
taken. It is 280 feet high, 235 feet long at the 
bottom and 1125 feet long on top. Behind it 
can pile up 450,000,000,000 gallons of water— 
enough to cover the whole State of Delaware 
a foot deep. The watershed that supplies the 
reservoir has an area of 5750 square miles, 
which is almost the size of Connecticut and 
| Rhode Island taken together. 

| As the reservoir lies forty miles from the 
| land that its waters will irrigate, the engineers 
have used the river itself as a carrying canal 
for that distance. By a diversion dam at 
| Granite Reef, the water is then turned into 
two large artificial canals that supply the 
whole irrigation system of the Salt River 
Valley. They run on each side of the river, 
and supply an area of 192,000 acres in the 
neighborhood of Phoenix. The distribution 
system includes about 736 miles of minor canals 
and ditches. 

All the lands on the project have been taken 
up, and can be acquired now only by purchase 
from the holders. The soil is an alluvial 
deposit of great fertility that produces a wide 
| variety of crops, including fruits, cereals, 
alfalfa, sugar beets and cotton. Dairying also 
is an important industry. The valley is 
traversed by the Santa Fe and the Southern 
Pacific railway, which connect it with the 
| leading towns of the state, and with the Pacific 
coast cities and the Eastern markets. 

At the foot of the Roosevelt Dam, and at 
| several points in the valley where there are 

falls in the canals, power plants have been 
built as a part of the project. A system of 
transmission lines carries electricity to Phoenix 
| and other places in the valley, and to mining 
camps near by, where the 











tunnel. One of the tunnels 


power is sold for the benefit 





is the longest in the country. 
It has taken out the astound- 
ing total of 130,149, 368 cubic 
yards of rock and earth, and 
has used 2,501,382 barrels of 
cement, a considerable part 
of which it manufactured in 
its own mill at a saving 
of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. 

In nearly every project, 
the problem of the engineers 
has been so to control some 
river as to make ita helpful 
friend to the rich lowlands 
throughout the year, rather 
than a relentless enemy in 
the spring floods and a neg- 
ligible helper the rest of the 
time. There is, indeed, a 
close bond between flood con- 
trol and reclamation. The 
problem is not confined to 
the Far West, for when we 
come eastward to the Mis- 
souri and the Mississippi, 
we find that the lands on the 
upper reaches need a reserve 
of water, and that those on 


and excavated 25 miles of 
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of the project. A consider- 
able amount of power is 
also used for pumping water 
from underground stores, 
which increases the irri- 
gated area by some 10,000 
acres. 

Another large irrigation 
project that is now nearing 
completion is the Boise, in 
southwestern Idaho, not far 
from the capital city. Its 
task is to divert and store 
the waters of Boise River. 
The area affected is some- 
what greater than that of 
the Salt River project. The 
reservoir is formed by the 
Arrowrock Dam, the high- 
est in the world; a rubble 
concrete pear-shaped arch 
that rises 351 feet from bed 
rock to parapet wall. It is 
23 feet higher than the Sho- 
shone Dam in Wyoming, 71 
feet higher than the Roose- 
velt Dam in Arizona, and 
one and a half times as high 
as Bunker Hill Monument. 











the lower reaches must be’ 








The curved crest is 1060 feet 





saved from an excess of 
water. No less an authority 
than Sir William Willcocks, 
who built the great Assuan 
Dam on the Nile, predicts that a proper system 
of control will make the valley of the Mississippi 
another valley of the Nile, only greater in area 
and better adapted to the life of the white race. 

The Salt River project in Arizona is one of 
the most notable engineering achievements of 
recent years. The lands affected are those 
round Phoenix, the capital of the state. Some 
of them lie in Maricopa County and some in 
“ila County. Most of them are a thousand 
feet or more above sea level. There, in a 
wonderfully picturesque, forty-mile cafion of 
the Salt River, formerly considered inaccessi- 
ble except to the wandering Apache, between 


SER 


ALL IN THE DAY'S WORK OF 
THE RECLAMATION 


long, and the base covers 
an acre of bed rock. It 
took 550,000 cubic yards of 
masonry to build it, but the 
rock used was blasted from the cafion wall and 
the cement was manufactured on the ground. 

The site of the dam, about twenty miles 
above Boise, was selected only after a long 
investigation and months of drilling to deter- 
mine the best place for it. Because of the 
isolated situation of the dam, it was necessary 
to build a railway up the cafion from Boise 
before work on it could begin. Over that road 
have been carried hundreds of tons of machin- 
ery, supplies and provisions; for more than a 
thousand men, many of them with their fami- 
lies, took up their life at the camp. It is the 
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Going, some! 

Goin, in style on 
the new Red Side 
Wall with Black 
Tread, now the 
trade-mark of 


Firestone Tires. 
Goin3, in safety—30% 
more angles against 
skid in the Firestone only strong but of 
Non-Skid Tread. Firestone resiliency. 
Your Dealer Has Firestones for His Most Experienced Trade 
FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 


“America's Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers”’ 
AKRON, OHIO BRANCHES AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Firestone” 


Going, in comfort— 
ease of mind because 
the tough, stron? tread 
prips the road and 
makes sure ridin}. 
Ease of body Pecause 


the tread is not 





otorcycle 
Tires 











Motorbike Model 
One of the Ninety Four 













and Sizes 
our Choice Ninety- our OS, yiislarpars tnect 
b= 
cles, shown in full color in our big new 1916 Catalo a of the ress. There ona ei: ~» th. (83) 
others, also, at prices ranging from $11.75, $1. 14.7 7 up. There is a EAD Bicycle 
for every rider, at prices made possible only by our Watrony. DI ECT-TO-RIDER sales plan. 


SEND NO MONEY Sircis so28% au prices 60 ln they will astonish vous Also al 


rticulars of our great new offer to deliver to you id your choice of any of the 94 
ki for UNE MONTH'S TAL. 


kinds of ‘ RANGER” pa WK, you may select, FREE TR. This won- 
derful offer is absolutel 

with Coaster-Brakes, Inner Tubes, Electric 
TIRES LAMPS,  Built-Up-Wheels “4—y Outfits, all the newest ideas in 
Bicycle equipment and S well as the Repa and Combination Offers for refitting 
your old Bicycle—all shown as iilustrated. at HALF DSUAL PRICES. Our new Catalogue is 
the largest ever issued by any Bicycle concern. Even if you do not need a new Bicycle now, or 
Revels Parts, MS, A ete., = your old Bicycle, you need this Catalogue to tell you the prices you 
pay when 








RIDER AGENTS "WANTED We want a Rider Agent in every neighborhood to ride 
and enn the ay “RANGER 7 ra You can ons, the 
rticular style suited needs. Boysand young men in a rts of the country are riding 
PRangers”™ and taking bad oar at from their friends. Our great output, sonioe ted methods and machinery 
enable us to sell “quality”: Bicycles at prices below all competitors. 
WRITE TODAY. Donotdelay. A pom oy request at a cost of one cent will bring you the big 
catalogue. DO NOT BUY until you get it and our wonderful new 1916 offers and prices. 
MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Dept. H-50, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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only railway in the United States that is both 











Companion “Name-On” Knife 


The blades are made of the famous ‘‘Car-van-Steel,’’ the No. 2106 
finest cutlery the world has ever known. The distinguishin; 

feature of these Knives is that your name and address wi 
be placed under a transparent handle—permanent evidence 
of ownership. No. 2106 is 3% inches long, with two blades. 


This Knife given only to Companion subscribers as 
a reward for securing one new yearly subscription 
(not your own) for The Youth’s Companion; or Knife 
sold for $1.00. \vered free anywhere in United States. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





When ordering, both write and print the name and address 
to be inserted. Allow several days’ delay in filling order. 
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RAISING ONE OF THE TOWERS OF THE 
TRANSMISSION LINE THAT CARRIES 
ELECTRICITY FROM THE POWER PLANTS 
AT THE ROOSEVELT DAM TO VARIOUS 
PLACES ACROSS THE DESERT. 


owned and run by the government. The 
Arrowrock Dam converts the upper Boise 
River into a reservoir that runs back 18 
miles into the hills. It drains a basin of 
2610 square miles—more than twice the 
area of Rhode Island. In the reservoir 
will be stored enough water to cover 
2,500,000 acres of land a foot deep: a 
drenching that will change the valleys of 
the Boise and the Snake River from sage- 
brush desert into fruitful farms. 

The diversion dam lies about 12 miles 
below Arrowrock and 8 miles above Boise. 
It turns the water into the canal system, 
which includes a main canal that carries 
the water to the Deer Flat Reservoir—an- 
other storage basin formed by a natural 
depression some distance from the river 
and by several large earth embankments. 

In the Boise basin above Arrowrock are 
3,000,000,000 feet of marketable timber, 
and on the river below the dam is a mill 
to saw it. At one end of the dam is a 
machine that lifts the logs from the reser- 
voir, carries them over the crest and throws 
them into a chute that lands them in the 
river far below. Sixty million feet of 
lumber can be cut every year for the next 
half century. 

To carry off the surplus water when the 
reservoir is full, the dam has a spillway, 
with gates that work automatically, so that 
there is never any danger that the water 
will rise too high. Other gates at different 
heights in the dam release the water as it 
is needed for irrigation. 

The Arrowrock Dam itself will cost 
about $5,000,000, and the whole project 
about $12,000,000; but the owners of the 
land will eventually repay most of the ex- 
penditure. 

The Rio Grande project in New Mexico, 








THE ELEPHANT BUTTE DAM ON THE 
RIO GRANDE. THIS DAM FORMS 
THE LARGEST IRRIGATION 
RESERVOIR IN THE WORLD. 


THE TIETON CANAL IN THE YAKIMA PROJECT, WASHINGTON. THE CANAL IS LINED 
WITH CEMENT FOR A DISTANCE OF TWELVE MILES. 


BELOW: MAKING CONCRETE BLOCKS FOR THE DAM OF THE BELLE FOURCHE PROJECT 
AT THE MANUFACTURING PLANT OF THE RECLAMATION SERVICE. 
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LINING THE MAIN CANAL OF THE BOISE 
PROJECT WITH CEMENT. THE NEARER 
END OF THE CANAL, IN THE PHOTOGRAPH, 
HAS ALREADY BEEN LINED. 


the largest irrigation system in the country, 
is the most notable of all the works under- 
taken by the Reclamation Service, alike 
from an interstate, an international and 
an engineering point of view. Situated in 
New Mexico, about 100 miles north of El 
Paso, Texas, and impounding the waters 
of the great river that separates us from 
our southern neighbor, the Elephant Butte 
Dam will hold the flood waters of the Rio 
Grande in a great artificial lake, 45 miles 
long and from 1 mile to 5 miles wide, with a 
storage capacity of nearly 1,000,000, 000,000 
gallons—enough to cover 2,628,000 acres a 
foot deep. It is the largest artificial reser- 
voir in the world except Gatun Lake at 
Panama—and Gatun Lake is not wholly 
artificial. - 

That vast supply of water will reclaim 
110,000 acres of the richest agricultural 
land in the heart of New Mexico as well 
as 45,000 acres in Texas and 25,000 in old 
Mexico. 

The great dam contains 610,000 cubic 
yards of masonry. It is 300 feet high and 
1250 feet long on top, and is inseparably 


amalgamated with the solid red sandstone 


walls of the cafion through which the Rio 
Grande breaks its way to the Gulf. Like 
the waters impounded by the Roosevelt 
Dam in Arizona, this immense body of 
water will furnish power as well as fer- 
tility. Harnessed at the spillways, it will 
produce electricity: that will reach the 
cities, the mines and the farms of a terri- 
tory of more than 500 square miles. 

The completion of the project will give 
life to the rich soil of the Rincon and the 
Mesilla Valley of New Mexico, will free 
the farmers from the risks of drought or 
flood, and provide homes and a. livelihood 
for thousands of families in a climate that 
is almost ideal. 
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SHY, 


Folks Who 
Quit Bran 


Had an unliked form. Clear 


bran is not inviting. 


We mix flaked bran in rolled 
wheat or in flour. It’s a tender 
bran and likable. The foods that 


result are dainties. 


Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food is a 
far-famed luxury. The Flour is an 
ideal product. 


Both of them are laxative. They 
aid good health, good cheer. 


You will serve them in some 
form every meal when you prove 


the good effects. 


Pettijohns 


Breakfast Food 


Rolled Wheat with Bran Flakes 
Soft, flavory wheat in flake form, hiding 


25 per cent unground bran. morning 
whole-wheat dainty—15c per package. 


Pettijohn’s Flour—This is 75 per cent 
fine patent flour mixed with 25 per cent 
special bran flakes. Use like Graham flour 
in any recipe. New recipes on the label. 
25c per large package. 


Order both from your grocer, 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Makers—Chicago (1216) 














For fun and use you can’t beat an 

EVEREADY! Think how handy this 
“automatic” would be when doing chores 

and errands at night, going downcellar,and 

finding things in the dark. Many styles, at 

your dealers. Catalog free. 

AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 

of National Carbon Company 
Long Island New York 


With that long lived 
TUNGSTEN Battery 








20 Best Gladioli 25c. 
Best 


and med. 
All All bulbs pos post, paid with com- 


catalog. 

Bie Catalog. of Flowers and 
Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
on oo a free to all 

apply. e@ are © largest 
growers -< Gladiolus. Sosa Dahlias, Lillies, etc. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc.. Floral Park, N. Y. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


‘fake good money and start a business of your own by 
Selling our goods during spare hours! Write for full 
‘nformation. Galesburg Specialty Works, Galesburg, Ill. 
BASE BALL PUZZLE AND GAME 
Consisting of nine players and umpire. Complete ball 











field, Great i cana 5 of hag players running bases, in- 
ng to 10c 3 for 25c. an Paid. 
4. VAN COURT, 256 WARKET ST, NEWARK. H. 





STAMMERING 


. Write for Booklet 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE, 86 St. Nicholas Place, N. Y. 








ENTERTAINING A KING. 


URING his residence in the Kongo town of 

San Salvador, John H. Weeks had many 

strange and interesting experiences, which 

he relates in his book, “Among the Primitive Ba- 

kongo,” but one of the most entertaining pictures 

that he draws of the strange habits and customs 

of the people depicts the king, whose naiveté and 

childish guilelessness are in strong contrast to the 
characteristics of his European contemporaries. 

Occasionally, says Mr. Weeks, we invited him 
to dinner, and the piéce de résistance was a sucking 
pig, which in those days we could buy for a shil- 
ling’s worth of cloth or beads. Although his house 
was less than four hundred yards away, he always 
came in his state hammock, carried by six of his 
headmen. Fortunately, the headmen were strong 
and in the prime of life; otherwise the king’s 
weight would have taxed them too much. The 
hammock was of native cotton, grown, dyed and 
woven in a neighboring village. It was covered 
with red cloth adorned with tassels and bells, and 
@ canopy was arranged to shield the rider from 
the sun. As there were no clocks in the palace, 
we asked our guest to come at sunset; and no 
sooner was the sun below the horizon than we 
heard the shouts of the people as they accom- 
panied the king’s hammock to the station. As he 
got nearer we could hear the tinkling of the ferret 
bells on the hammock, the hurried, heavy breath- 
ing of the hammock carriers, and their short, 
sharp sentences of direction to one another. They 
were not at all sorry to lower the hammock at our 
door, where we stood ready to. receive and wel- 
come him, who, although black, had come in the 
most kingly manner he knew, and was certainly 
very dignified in most of his ways and words. 

The boys quickly put the dinner on the table, 
and the king eyed every dish hungrily. I said to 
him one day when I was visiting him in his court- 
yard, and we were both in a joking mood, “‘Do you 
know what the poorer class of English boys do 
when they are invited to a feast?” 

“No,” he said; and as he saw me hesitate, he 
asked, “Well, what do they do?” . 

“Why, they eat very little all day,” I replied, 
“so as to have plenty of room for the feast.” 

The old man rolled with laughter, snapped his 
fingers, slapped his thighs, and tears came from his 
eyes as he said, “Why, white man, that is what I 
do, but I did not know that anybody else was cute 
enough to think of that; but, Mfumu Weekisi, I 
am smarter than those white boys, for I don’t eat 
anything all day when I am coming to take dinner 
with you at sunset.” After that, I could under- 
stand the hungry look in his eyes as he watched 
the dishes put on the table, and we always hurried 
the boys in their operations. 

Native provisions of all kinds were very cheap, 
and by sacrificing one or two tins of preserved 
goods we were generally successful in working 
out a menu of six or seven single courses. Soup 
made of fowl and goat bones, with odd bits of meat 
and seasoning, a tin of fresh herrings baked or 
fried, a roast fowl, stewed goat, roast sucking pig, 
and baked rice pudding with stewed papaws were 
our dishes. Our drinks were lime juice made from 
fresh limes and coffee grown in the district. 

The king would squat on the ground, with a row 
of five or six favorite wives immediately behind 


| him, and the six headmen who carried the ham- 








mock standing against the wall. The king would 
take a few spoonfuls of soup, and pass the rest 
down with a piece of bread to his waiting wives, 
who would quickly and quietly finish them. The 
fish he would eat all up, because it came from the 
white man’s country, while the wives pouted their 
disappointment. We would give him a liberal 
share of the fowl, but that was so common that, 
after he had selected the best pieces, the rest was 
finished by the expectant wives. Goat came next, 
but was treated with as scant courtesy as that 
bestowed on the fowl, and meanwhile the old man 


| would turn his eyes repeatedly toward the roasted 


pig. When at last that was put before us, we 


| piled his plate with a liberal portion, which rapidly 


disappeared, while all the time his wives were 
making mouths in the semidarkness. He would 
grunt assent to more when we asked him, and 
again we would load his plate. It was the moment 
for which he had lived all the long hours of that 
day, for he had heard that the white man had 
bought a pig for dinner. 
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SUPERHUMANLY SENSITIVE. 


N a recent issue, the National Geographic 
Magazine contains an interesting article about 
the measuring and testing machines in the 

Bureau of Standards Building at Washington. It 
says: Here can be seen instruments of such deli- 
cacy and precision that the mind fails at first to 
grasp the full significance of what they can accom- 
plish. In one roomis a balance so sensitive that the 
mere presence of the operator’s body generates 
an amount of heat that is sufficient to disturb the 
machine’s accuracy. In another room there is 
one so delicately adjusted that it shows the loss of 
weight due to the reduction of the earth’s atmos- 
phere when two pieces of metal are weighed one 
upon another instead of side by side. 

Remarkable beyond the imagination are the 
heat-measuring instruments that register infin- 
itesimal fluctuations of temperature. A ray of | 
light may have started ten years ago from some 
distant star, and may have spent all of those years 
hurtling earthward-bound through space at a gait 
so astounding that it could girdle the globe in far 
less time than it fakes to wink the eye, and yet 
when it falls upon the sensitive bolometers at the 
Bureau of Standards, they will tell the observer 
how much heat that ray brought with it from the 
star to the earth. 

Such are a few of the most delicate instruments. 
There are others that are as powerful as those 
are sensitive. In the engineering laboratory 
there is a huge testing machine that can tear apart 
the strongest steel girders used in building great 
“skyscrapers,” while on the floor above are little 
electric furnaces that can generate a heat intense 
enough to melt the most refractory materials. 
The Bureau can accurately measure cold great 
enough to liquefy the very air we breathe, and heat 
that will melt solid rocks. 
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QUITE IMPORTANT. 


a“ AN I git off to-day, boss?” asked the 
laborer, according to the Cornell Widow. 
“What for?” 
“A weddin’.” 
“Do you have to go?” 
**I’d like to go, sir; I’m the bridegroom.” 


MORE THAN EVER 


INCREASED CAPACITY FOR WORK SINCE LEAV- 
ING OFF COFFEE. 


Many former coffee drinkers who have mental 
work to perform day after day, have found a better 
capacity and greater endurance by using Postum 
instead of coffee. An Illinois woman writes: 

“T had drank coffee for about twenty years, and 
finally had what the doctor called ‘coffee heart.’ 
I was nervous and extremely despondent; had 
little mental or physical strength left; had kidney 
trouble and constipation: 

“The first noticeable benefit which followed the 
change from coffee to Postum was the improved 
action of the kidneys and bowels. In two weeks 
my heart action was greatly improved and my 
nerves steadier. 

“Then I became less despondent, and the desire 
to be active again showed proof of renewed physi- 
cal and mental strength. 

“I formerly did mental work and had to give it 
up on account of coffee, but since using Postum I 
am doing hard mental labor with less fatigue.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form—must be well 
boiled. 15¢ and 25c packages. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder — dissolves 
quickly in a cup of hot water, and, with cream and 
sugar, makes a delicious beverage instantly. 30c 
and 50c tins. 

Both forms are equally delicious and cost about 
the same per cup. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 


Boys' 


Write for This 





















Harold N. Baker, of the Boston Y. M. C. A. 
rode his bicycle all the way from Boston to 
San Francisco—nearly four thousand miles— 
on one pair of Vitalic tires. We will send you, 
free for the asking, an illustrated folder show- 
ing pictures of Baker equipped for the trip, 
and giving his own story of this remarkable 
cross country run. 

It will also tell you just why Vitalic tires, 
made of purest quality white rubber and 
genuine motorcycle fabric, outwear ordinary 
tires more than two to one—at less total cost 
—and with less tire trouble. 

Ask for the free testing section, too, That 
proves Vitalic superiority—by thickness 
of tread, fabric and inner tube. The 

“V" tread is positively NON-SKIDD- 
ING. And you never felt such live 
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HE new Coward Catalog 

with illustrations and de- 

scription of the famous 
Coward Shoe family is yours 
for the asking. It will show 
you the way to shoe comfort 
and satisfaction; it will tell 
you why you should wear 


Coward 
Shoe 


“REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.” 





to guard against or correct foot 
troubles. This Catalog will help 
you find the RIGHT shoe for your 
foot. Send for it to-day. 
For Men, Women and Children 
Sold Nowhere Else 


James S. Coward 
262-274 Greenwich St. (Near Warren St.), N.Y. 
Mail Orders Filled Send for Catalog 


10 Mex. Rebel 














STAMPS. 120-pp. Cat., coupons and mill. 























Make every 
day a May-day 


Radiate happiness as weil as heat 


Ample warmth floods the 
whole house and invigorates 
guests and family with a 
carnival-cheer, even though 
bitter winds blow or outside 
there is blue - cold, stinging 
calm. With radiator heating 
you never have to scurry along 
a frigid hall, drafty stairway, 
or room warmed “in spots”— 
instead, all rooms, passages, 
nooks and bays are of one snug 
temperature, under the health 
protective heating of 


WERICAN [DEAL 


An IDEAL Boiler will burn least fuel 
because it is unnecessary to force the fire 
to send heat to windward rooms—the 
more heat needed at the exposed side 
of the house, the faster will be the flow 
of warmth to the AMERICAN Radi- 
ators stationed there to offset the cold. 


All IDEAL Boilers are or may be fitted with 


test improvement made 
in a century for exact control of the volume 
of heat. 
The sure comfort and every-day economies, 
conveniences and cleanliness of these heating 
outfits have been demonstrated in thousands 
of notable buildings, homes, stores, schools, 
churches, hospitals, — i etc., in nearly 
every civilized coun Besides, this ideal 
heating is endorsed Stun all leading health offi- 

cials, engin and 

That is why IDEAL Smokeless Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators are so fully guaran- 
teed. Yet they cost no more than 
types made a scientific tests of con- 
struction and ity. IDEAL Smokeless 
Boilers and AME RICAN Radiators do not 
— ha he ~~) po out by action “Ss. 


will last scores of years hey 
Feduce the the cost coat of living and better the living! 
Their ice is a far-sighted invest- 
ment, adding Outing 10% te 15% to rentals, and you 
get “full money back’’ if building is sold, or 
obtain larger loan from banker on buildings 
thus modernized. 


If freezing days at home have again shown 
you how comfortless and fuel-wasteful your 
present heat- 
ing is, write 
us today for 
(free) book :— 
“Ideal Heat- 
ing” — which 
showeh how to 
make your 
own carnival- 
warmth at a 
turn of the 
radiator valve 
and save fuel. 
Iron prices 
now rule low 








A No. 4-19-W IDEAL Boiler and 
350 sq. ft. of 38 in. AMERICAN 




















Radiators, costing the owner —best time 
$185, were used to heat this cot- to buy and at 
tage. Atthis price the goodscan this season 
peteat Fitter. "Fhe did sor in. YOU. get the 
clude cost of labor, pipe, valves, iceso je 
treight, etc., which varyaccording most skilled 
to climatic and other conditions. fitters! 
r —, 
$150 Stationary Cleaner 

Ask for catalog of ARCO 

WAND Vacuum Cleaner. 

First genuinely practical 

Cleaner on market ;is con- 

nected byiron suction pipe 

to all floors; and wiil last 

as long as your ding. 
¢ 

AMERIGAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 
Sho and Wareh in all large cities 

Write Department 30 

816-822 S. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 
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*~% THE WAIF + 
Dy Bertha Gerneaux Woods 


HILDLESS ones whose eyes are kind, 
Take him quick and let him find 
All of love that Ire has missed! 
Little rose-leaf face unkissed— 
Let it press against your lips. 
Kiss his fragile finger tips! 
Such a tiny, helpless form! 
Take it, clasp it fast and warm! 
Let his nestling body bless 
Arms that ache with emptiness! 


THE LITTLE DRESSMAKER’S SECRET. 


M OW, there is Mrs. Rand, the little 
dressmaker,” said one of the ministers 
at a gathering of church workers. 
“Since her husband died her life has 
been a dreary one; a few days here in 

the village, a month at Upham Corners, six weeks, 

perhaps, in some farming community. Yet she 
comes from each new experience glorified.” 

“Mrs. Rand will sew at the Corners next week,” 
said the youngest pastor. “How glad George will 
be to see her! George is the grocer’s son who 
wished to join the church a year ago. Most of 
us could not quite forget that George had spent 
five years in prison, and a dozen or so met in the 
vestry cne evening to talk itover. A good deacon 
was urging us to wait six months when Mrs. Rand 
entered, put two letters into my hand and with- 
drew. The letters were replies to her request 
for information—one from the superintendent of 
the prison, the other from the chaplain. The next 
Sunday we took George into our chureh.” 

“The last time Mrs. Rand came to Kingville,” 
added a Sunday-school superintendent, “the chief 
subject of conversation was the Jordan family, 
who had recently moved to town. The neighbors 
called, but their friendly curiosity soon turned to 
suspicion, for no one could find out just why the 
uncommunicative strangers had taken up their 
abode with us. Their windows were heavily cur- 
tained at night, and one clever citizen suggested 
that they might be counterfeiters! 

“Mrs. Rand said nothing, but we noticed that she 
called frequently on the Jordans. Now and then 
she would speak casually of them. ‘ What an 
immaculate housekeeper Mrs. Jordan is!’ she 
remarked to our postmaster’s wife, whose chief 
delight is her own spotless house. One night she 
gave the leader of our missionary circle an item of 
interest she had clipped from the religious weekly 
for which the Jordans subscribed. To our organist 
she spoke of the pleasant Sunday evening when 
Mrs. Jordan sang her favorite hymns in a beautiful 
contralto voice. The organist asked Mrs. Jordan 
to help in our Easter concert. She replied that 
she would be glad to if her husband’s health con- 
tinued to improve. He had broken down while 
doing research work at a Western university—had 
she not spoken of it before?” 

“TI think I know the secret of the little dress- 
maker’s life,” said a man who had been listening 
quietly to the conversation. ‘‘ Whenever she 
comes to our house my wife finds on her bureau a 
card with these words of Ruskin on it: 

‘Tt is a good and safe rule to sojourn in every 
place as if you meant to spend your life there, 
never omitting an opportunity of doing a kindness, 
or speaking a true word, or making a friend.’ ” 
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TRAINING THE FAMILY. 


ARCIA, pushing open the screen door, 
looked down the comfortable, shady 
piazza and her lips tightened. In one 
of the chairs was Lilian’s crochet work 
and the last Century tossed there 
when Mildred Derry came by and Lilian ran out to 
walk down to the square with her “for a mo- 
ment.” The moment, Marcia knew, would last 
all the afternoon—Lilian’s moments always did. 

In aneighboring chair was Rosabel, Betty’s most 
battered and most cherished doll, keeping guard 
over Betty’s new hat with the pink rosebuds she 
had teased for; and carefully piled up in one corner 
were the beginnings of Dick’s aéroplane. Marcia’s 
lips relaxed a little at the sight of that; she seemed 
to see Dick’s excited, freckled little face bending 
over his work. 

“But they’ve been told and told not to leave their 
things out when they go off,” she declared, ‘‘and 
I am not going to pick them up. If a shower 
comes, they must take the consequences. I’m 
tired of picking up.for this whole family!” 

Marcia went firmly down the path and up the 
street. As she turned the corner she caught a 
glimpse of fluttering white in the back yard. 
Even Maggie had gone off for her afternoon and 
left her aprons on the line—Maggie was very par- 
ticular about her aprons. “For me to take in if it 
rains,” Marcia thought. ‘‘No, thank you!” 

It certainly did look like rain. Marcia,on Mary 
Helmer’s piazza, watched the darkening sky. 

“It’s coming!” Mary said, as a blind slammed 
somewhere. ‘‘You’ll stay till it’s over, Marcia.” 

But suddenly Marcia saw things. She saw 
Betty’s grief-stricken face over a ruined hat and 
soaked Rosabel; Lilian’s consternation over the 
present she was making for Cecily Dodge; and 
Dick—that settied things; Marcia could not have 
Dick’s patient toil undone. She was already half- 
way down the path. “I’m so afraid no one’s got 
home yet!” she called over her shoulder. 

No one was at home, but Marcia was in time. 


She carried in everything and turned back the |. 


chairs; there was even time to take in Maggie’s 
aprons before the rain came. Through it, from 
opposite directions, came Maggie and Lilian. 

“ Everything’s safe!” Marcia called to them 
cheerfully. ‘ 

“Q Marcia, you jewel! I’ll do as much for you!” 
Lilian gasped, and, “’Deed, Miss Marcia, I’m 
obliged!’ Maggie panted. 

After all, there were better things than training 
your family; at least, better than training them 
when you were angry with them! 
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A ROMANTIC OLD BACHELOR. 


GOOD many Swiss have suffered in moral 
fibre by the invasion of summer and winter 
visitors. Begging children and hard-driven 

bargains are not so rare as we should like them to 
be; but there are still thousands of Swiss who are 
quite untouched by the mercenary influence of the 
hotel-keeping business. For example, Will and 
Carine Cadby tell, in “Switzerland in Winter,” this 
story of an old man who lives alone in a chalet on 





a mountain side, off the main track, although not 
very far from a big winter-sport centre: 

One day when a party of us were coming back 
from a skiing trip, a girl happened to get rather 
a bad toss near his house. The old fellow was 
chopping wood outside, and was very sympathetic 
over her mishap. He fetched a little broom and 
brushed the snow from her clothes, and begged 
us all to go into his house. He spoke High German 
fairly well and very volubly in a queer, high- 
pitched voice, so that we could understand him, 
and, rather glad of a rest, we all trooped in. 

First of all, we had to see the cowshed, which 
was cleaner and less stuffy than many we had been 
near. His little sitting room was in such close 
proximity that, judging by its atmosphere, his dun 
cow served a double purpose: besides supplying 
him with milk, she was a kind of natural central 
heating apparatus. In this clement temperature 
he forced early potatoes, had a small peach tree 
growing, and a boxful of young hollyhocks. The 
walls and furniture were of light, unstained wood, 
and, had the room not been full to overflowing, it 
would have looked almost Japanese. Beaming 
with hospitality, he stood over us while we drank 
glasses of warm, frothy milk, and to his repeated 
“Schmeckt’s?” we could only answer, “Ausgezeich- 
net” and “Sehr gut.” 

Since then we have often been to his old chalet, 
and he is always anxious that if we do not have 
his milk we shall at least have something. He is 
so ready to give, so eager that we shall take some 
potatoes away with us, or onions, or a bit of 
cheese; flowers we must take as a matter of course. 
He set his heart on sending us some roots and 
plants to England, and it was difficult to convince 
him that our postal authorities objected. Only 
last summer he did actually send us by post one 
of his own cheeses, most carefully packed, and 
never has he allowed us to say a word about 
paying. The way he received our suggestion on 
that subject convinced us that it would be bad 
taste to pursue it. Apart from his generosity, he 
was an attractive and singularly intelligent old 
fellow, and we grew very fond of him. Although 
he was himself unmarried, he was keenly inter- 
ested in the romantic side of life. He wanted to 
know the exact relationship of the six of us who 
went to see him. Then he asked if the grosser 
Herr was married. 

“No,” we told him. s 

“Na; what about the dame who had the fall?” 

‘Also not married.” 

“Have they known each other long?” 

“Yes; years and years.” 

“Then, um Gottes willen, why are they not 
married ?” 

And had we not diverted his attention and 
drawn him away, he would have tried to make the 

Herr widerstand somehow what a chance 
he was missing. Later on, when we told him the 
“lady of the fall” was engaged to some one else, 
it was very obvious that he thought fate had 
blundered. 
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A RACE FOR LIFE. 


OLONEL Gordon, who saw three years’ 

C service in the Civil War, was in a reminiscent 

mood as he dropped in at the corner grocery 

to chat with the fathers of the village who were 
gathered about the stove. 

“Colonel,” said Jcdge Sommerville, “tell the rest 
of the men that little incident about the Rhode 
Island picket’s experience with the hog that you 
told me last week.” 

“A soldier from Rhode Island,” began the 
colonel, nothing loath, “while on picket duty was 
rushed by a party of Confederate cavalry. He fired 
his piece at the foremost horseman and ran across 
an open field, about fifty rods wide, that lay behind 
him. At the farther side there was an old, rotten 
log fence, and beyond that.a tangle of briey bushes 
and underbrush. For this retreat the soldier 
started on quadruple quick, with half a dozen 
horsemen after him. Fortunately for the soldier, 
rain had made the field quite muddy, and the 
horses found the going so heavy that they could 
not much lessen the distance between them and 
the fleeing man. 

“All the time the horsemen were discharging 
their pistols. One of the balls passed through the 
soldier’s hat and another went clean through his 
cartridge box and lodged in his coat. 

“The picket at last reached the fence and with 
one bound landed on the top rail; but the fence 
was frail and crumpled beneath his weight. It so 
chanced that a hog had rooted out a gutter just 
beneath him and was lying snoring therein. At 
the collapse of the fence, the hog evacuated his 
hole and scampered barking into the underbrush. 
As luck would have it, the soldier fell into that 
miry hole and the fence rattled down upon him. 
At that moment up came the horsemen. They 
heard the rustling in the brush, and, not doubting 
that it was their prey, dashed through the gap in 
the fence and through the bushes after the hog. 
They were soon out of sight. 

“When the sound of their trampling died away, 
the picket returned to camp and reported. The 
next day one of the Southern horsemen was taken 
prisoner. When the picket saw him he recognized 
him at once and called out: 

“*T say, old fellow, did you catch that hog yes- 
terday?’ 

“*We did that!’ retorted the prisoner, ‘but it 
wasn’t the one we were after!’ ” 
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A BRIEF FOR THE OSAGE ORANGE. 


MISSOURI correspondent of The Compan- 
ion comes loyally to the defense of the 
Osage orange, which we permitted ourselves 

to speak of as a wood that has no particular value 
beyond its use as a dye stuff. 

The Osage orange, he says, is a favorite hedge 
plant in the Middle West, because it grows very 
quickly, endures close trimming, and forms a 
tough, efficient barrier when used for fencing. In 
or out of the ground, it is remarkably durable, and 
Osage fence posts sell at high prices. Farther 
south than Missouri it grows tall enough to be 
used for telegraph and telephone poles. 

In the extreme south, where in the vernacular 
it is known as “bow dock” (apparently a contrac- 
tion of bois dare), it is much used in the manu- 
facture of cart and wagon wheels. The wood is 
tough and hard, and it contracts and expands very 
little when exposed to the extremes of flood or 
drought. 

As a fuel Osage wood has few equals, and live 


stock often eat its fruit, the hedge orange or hedge. 


apple. 

Planted in groves, the tree grows rapidly and 
appears to be absolutely free from disease. The 
heart wood, a brilliant yellow color, is beautiful 





both in color and grain; used for interior finish, 
it will take a high polish. 

The characteristics that make its enemies abuse 
the Osage orange are the very qualities that recom- 
mend it to its friends. The seasoned wood is so 
hard that you can hardly drive a nail or a fence 
staple into it. The dense mass of tough branches 
and needle-pointed thorns make a fine fence, but 
they irritate the men who must attack a neglected, 
overgrown hedge. The very sturdiness and hardi- 
ness that enable the Osage orange hedge to endure 
rough treatment and to hold its own against the 
assaults of live stock are likely to annoy the man 
who wishes to change his fence lines and must 
subdue a string of hedge to do so. 
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THE LION OF BELFORT. 


N guard at the French frontier stands the 
QO Lion of Belfort. Now cut out of enduring 
stone, he was once modeled from snow. 

In the Franco-Prussian War the siege of Belfort 
lasted from November, 1870, to February, 1871. 
Among the garrison were thousands of reserve 
troops, among whom there were not a few artists 
and other professional men. Froin time to time 
during the winter the men, to amuse themselves, 
made statues in the snow. Then the sun would 
shine, and there would be no more statues. Among 
the garrison was the man who gave to America 
her heroic figure of liberty, Bartholdi, the sculptor. 


One day he modeled a lion from snow, and the 
half-frozen soldiers, as they looked with pride and 
delight on what the sculptor had wrought, with 
renewed courage cried, “Now the Germans can 
never enter France from this direction, for here 
stands the Lion of Belfort!” And the Germans 
never did. . 

When an armistice was declared, by order of 
the French government, the garrison capitulated 
with all the honors of war. Under the terms of 
peace France retained Belfort. 

Once again Bartholdi modeled the lion. On the 
rock in front of the citadel, rearing himself on his 
forelegs, stands this noble figure. He is thirty-six 
feet high, seventy-two feet long. In Paris there is 
a replica in hammered copper, also by Bartholdi. 
And the square or place on which the replica looks 
down is called the Place Denfert-Rochereau, in 
honor of the brave lieutenant colonel of that name 
who commanded the garrison of Belfort forty-five 
years ago. 
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A LITTLE MATTER OF 
APPRECIATION. 


66 ARIA kept me to supper after the meet- 

M ing,” remarked Mrs. Tenney casually. 

“She said she wanted to talk it over, if I 

didn’t mind a pick-up meal ; but I’m sure I wouldn’t 

ask a nicer. Cold ham, sliced as thin as paper, 
and such mustard pickle!” . . 

“Mustard pickle?’ echoed Mrs. Peters. ‘Why, 
I didn’t know Maria had any special knack with 
pickles. Those she carried to the beach picnic— 
well, I must say I like my own receipt better. 
They weren’t mustard, though.” 

“T don’t know as I ever tried any mustard pickle 
I found more tasty, unless one person’s,” declared 
Mrs. Tenney. As Mrs. Peters smiled at her with a 
politely expectant air, she broke into a good- 
natured chuckle, and added, ‘‘Own up, Lydia, 
you’re waiting for me to say I mean yours.” 

“Why, Ann Tenney, Inever!” cried Mrs. Peters, 
growing red. 

“Oh, yes, you did, Lydia! And why not?” said 
Mrs. Tenney. “’Tisn’t a sin to know when you 
do a thing well, and expect other folks to know it, 
too. Of course, a sensible woman doesn’t make 
too much of such things, but even if she does — 
There’s young Mrs. Luscombe, now; I’ll admit 
she leans on folks’ approval overmuch —” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Peters, with an inflection that 
indicated sudden enlightenment, ““Mrs. Luscombe! 
So that’s it, is it?” 

“That’s it,’ admitted Mrs. Tenney soberly. 
“TI don’t like our leaving her off that committee. 
It’s one she belongs on naturally. She’s young, 
but she’s had better training than any of us along 
just the lines that ought to count. It seems sort of 
petty to leave her off just because she’s rubbed 
people’s fur the wrong way.” 

“But she hasn’t,” responded Mrs. Peters with 
spirit. ‘‘Other people don’t notice which way 
their fur’s rubbed, or whether it’s rubbed at all, 
when they’re busy doing things; but Louise Lus- 
combe wants to be poored and petted and pretty- 
pussyed all the time, or she gets discouraged and 
thinks her work isn’t appreciated. We’re tired of 
wasting time over her—that’s all.” 

Mrs. Tenney shook her head. ‘Seems kind of 
petty,” she murmured. 

“So it is,” agreed Mrs. Peters. 
vanity. She just lives on flattery.” 

“Kind of petty both sides,” repeated Mrs. Ten- 
ney. “It’s a weakness in Mrs. Luscombe, of 
course; but it’s not so surprising when you remem- 
ber she was the youngest and brightest in a family 
of seven, who all considered her a prodigy. She’s 
been spoiled; but she’ll get over it in time. And 
it isn’t fair to say ‘flattery,’ Lydia; she counts on 
no more praise than she fairly earns.” 

“She oughtn’t to count on it at all,” insisted Mrs. 
Peters. “It’s not modest nor becoming. She’d 
ought to be ashamed!” 

“Maybe so. But not so much as we’d ought to 
be if we shut her out from being useful on account 
of a harmless little silly streak. Besides—who 
makes the best mustard pickle in town?” de- 
manded Mrs. Tenney, and answered her own 
question by chanting maliciously, “Lydia Peters 
does, but she’s all right!” 

“Ann, you hush!” protested Mrs. Peters. ‘Look 
here! I’ll ask leave next meeting to enlarge the 
committee at my discretion—I’m chairman, you 
know; then I can put Mrs. Luscombe on, after all. 
Only, I won’t undertake to keep praising her up 


“Mere petty 


all the time—not even if you’d promise never to 
say ‘mustard pickle’ to me again!” 

“But you were waiting for me to tell you you 
made the best, now, weren’t you?” persisted the 
incorrigible Mrs. Tenney. 

‘*If you'll never breathe it outside this room, 
Ann,” confessed Mrs. Peters, “Iwas. And Ido!” 
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A JAPANESE PRINTING OFFICE. 


APANESE newspaper offices lack that indis- 
J pensable aid to rapid composition —the lino- 
type machine. The great number of Japanese 
characters—there are almost ten thousand of them 
—makes the typesetting machine impracticable, 
and so the Japairese compositor sets type by hand. 
How he does his work, under difficulties unknown 
to his Western fellow craftsmen, a correspondent 
of the New York Sun tells: 

Our printers deal with an alphabet of twenty- 
six letters—so, for capital letters, small capitals 
and plain letters, the compositor has in all seventy- 
eight letter boxes in a “case” of type. But the 
body type of a Japanese newspaper, for example, 
includes nine thousand five hundred separate 
characters, of which four thousand are in constant 
use; sO you can understand. how difficult it is to 
“get up” copy in the vernacular. 

No row after row of linotype machines is pos- 
sible, and for comparison with an American com- 
posing room you must go back to the rows of cases 
mounted on frames, with a man in front of each 
ease, that met the eye in the composing rooms of 
the American dailies twenty-five years ago. The 
Japanese cases, about twenty feet long and five 
feet high, are set up at a sloping angle with a 
four-foot passageway between the lines. The char- 
| acters are in little compartments, face outward. 
| In his left hand the compositor holds his wooden 
“stick,” and chants in a peculiar drone, with the air 





of a mystic, whatever he is putting into type. When 

he comes to a character that is stored elsewhere, 
| he grunts to a small boy the name of the ideogram, 
_and the boy bounds off for it, and comes skipping 
| back amomentlater. To hear forty men chanting 
in this drone as they march up and down at a 
lively gait before the cases, with boys darting in 
and out like little demons playing tag, is to meet 
anew experience. 

The man nearest me was chanting in Japanese: 
“He was putting his foot down”’—hum, hum, hum 
—“putting his foot down”’—hum, hum, hum—“‘put- 
ting his foot down’—hum, hum, hum. And so on 
—all the news of the day set to music. It would 
have driven Ben Franklin crazy; but it gives one a 
glimpse of the Oriental patience to think of adapt- 
ing type to such an enormous diversity of signs. 
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POISONED BY THE TSINGALA. 


HE rivers of the interior of Madagascar are 
singularly deficient in fish of any size, but 
many kinds of water beetles and water 
spiders dart about in mazy circles on their sur- 
face. One of these creatures, called the tsingala, 
often causes death, if cattle or human beings 
swallow it. In “A Naturalist in Madagascar,” 
Mr. James Sibree, F. R. G.S., quotes this anecdote 
that Rev. H. T. Johnson told him: 

I was traveling one day to Ambohimandroso; 
the day had been very hot, and, passing by a dirty 
pool, one of my bearers stooped and drank from 
his hands. Presently, hearing sounds behind, I 
turned, and discovered that the very man who 
only a few minutes before had drunk the water 
was in agonies of pain. He stood stretching out 
both his arms and throwing back his head in a 
frantic manner, at the same time shrieking hid- 
eously. His companions cried out, ‘He has swal- 
lowed a tsingala!” 

Of course I immediately got down and went 
back to the poor fellow. He was-now lying on 
the ground and writhing in agony, and I felt that 
unless something was done, and that speedily, 
the man must die. My other bearers called to 
the passers-by, but none could help. 

Presently a Betsileo was appealed to, and he 
said that he knew how to cure the man, but 
wanted to know how much money we would give. 
I said that it was no time for bargaining, but 
that I would give him sixpence if he relieved the 
poor man from his sufferings. Off he ran to pro- 
cure some leaves, with which he returned in about 
ten minutes; he soaked them in water from a 
stream close by, and gave the sufferer the infu- 
sion to drink. Almost immediately the poor fellow 
showed signs of relief, and after drinking the 
infusion several times more he said he was free 
from pain, but felt very weak and faint. It was 
some weeks before the man was thoroughly strong 
again. 
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CLERICAL WIT. 


N a small town in Virginia the Episcopal church 
has a high, pointed roof that sweeps far above 
the brick walls beneath it. The Presbyterian 

meetinghouse, on the contrary, is large, square, 
and devoid of any kind of ornamentation. 

In an exchange of pleasantries one day the 
Presbyterian clergyman remarked to his Episco- 
pal brother, ““You Episcopalians generally name 
your churches after saints. Why don’t you re- 
christen yours Saint Rufus?’’- 

“T will if you will call yours Saint Barnabas,” 
was the rector’s i diate r 
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HIS ONLY ERROR. 


HE sad-looking man was talking to the drug 
clerk about his experiences. 
“Did you ever make a serious mistake in a 
prescription?” he asked. 
“Only once,” answered the drug clerk. “Then 
I charged a customer thirty cents for a prescrip- 
tion instead of fifty.” 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Beard, bread, read, dear, ear, are. II. 
Flame, lame, @me, me, e. 111. Clout, lout, out, ut. 
2 I. QUILT IL USURP III BRAVE 

E SANER RAVEN 
UNCLE AVERT 
RELAY VERSE 
PREYS ENTER 

3. Mum, Anna, deed, anana, madam. 

4. Bed. 

5. 1. Penandink. 1. A thimble. 111. Teakettle. 

6. 1. Diogenes. Saint Patrick. Benjamin Dis- 
raeli. Charles Dickens. Christopher Columbus. 

11, Shakespeare’s plays. Thomson’s ‘‘Seasons.” 

The defeat of the Spanish Armada. The Battle 

of Hastings. The Battle of the Nile. Battle of 

Trafalgar. 7. April fool. 
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BUBBLES. 


BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT. 


Bubbles, drifting bubbles, 
Rising everywhere; 
Half a score of bubbles, 
Lighter than the air, 
Floating to the rafters 
Up the winding stair. 
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Many - colored bubbles, 

Dazzling to the sight, 
Flashing in a splendor 

Fairer than the light, 
Fairer than the rainbow 

In its curving flight. 


Fragile little bubbles, 
Just a breath can make; 
Just a breath can turn them 
Any course they take; 
Just a breath can stay them, 
Just a breath can break. 


Bubbles, bursting bubbles; 
‘ Lo! the bubbles seem 
Like a childish fancy, 
Like a happy dream— 
Melting into nothing 
When we catch the gleam. 


Fragile, flashing bubbles 

Drifting toward the sky; 
Let us climb the stairway 

Where they float and fly. 
Can we catch and hold one? 

Maybe — by and by! 
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HOW MARJORIE SAW. 
THE LIBERTY BELL. 
BY FRANCIS McKINNON MORTON. 


HEN it all came out in the papers 
that the beloved Liberty Bell was 
going to pass through Merivale 
Village, Marjorie was so happy that she 
could not keep still. 
She danced about and clapped her hands 
so gayly that you could not have told how 
many feet or how many hands she had, for 
they were flying in every direction at once. 
‘‘T’ve always wanted to see the Liberty 
Bell,’’ cried Marjorie happily, ‘‘because I 
want it to make me feel free, so I’ll not have | 
to mind anybody, but- just be indurpendunt!’’ 


but bound to help others. 
““Of course you want to go down to the| 
station with us in the automobile,’’ said Mar- | 


jorie’s father to her on the day when the big | Bell. 
When they did get back into some sort of | get there herself, and she ought to see it, 
‘Of course I do not want to,’’ said Marjorie. | line, Marjorie found herself on the outer edge | because she’s only been a real American for 


bell was to come. 


“I’m going to march with my school. ’’ 
Marjorie’s father was the richest man in the 
little town where they lived, and the president 


of the school board, but Marjorie insisted on | 


having things just as the rest of her playmates 
had them. 


because you deserve them. 
them when J deserve them,’’ Marjorie had | 
said to her father one day, and he felt that | 
she was right; so that was why she could | 
say ‘‘No’’ so plainly when he asked her | 
whether she wished to go with him to see the | 
Liberty Bell. 


‘*T want to march with the rest of them,’’ | 


she said. ‘‘I just want to be a plain American 
citizen when I see the Liberty Bell, because | 
the teacher said we must all stand together if | 
we want to be a free nation. ’’ 

‘*T see,’’ said Marjorie’s father, winking one 
eye at Marjorie’s mother. 

And so ‘‘plain American’? was all that 
Marjorie was as she marched down the dusty 
road to the railway station at ten o’clock in 
the morning of that glorious autumn day when 
the Liberty Bell came. 

When they got to the station and the great 
train rolled in, with the big bronze bell all 
decorated and mounted on a platform so that 





and shoving, and then, with a quick rush of | tiful little girl makes way and gives the 
Marjorie’s father and mother laughed aloud | little feet, the orderly procession broke into | first place to a little crippled foreign boy like 

at that, because they knew that her kind little a scramble for a place to see. Then, because | me. ’? 

heart would always make her not only free, | they were not orderly, they had to waste a| 

| good deal of time getting into line again, | said, ‘‘Jump up, quick, Marjorie, and we’ll 


|of the whole school!’’ she said to herself. 
| ‘* And of course I’1l never get away from them, 
‘I don’t want to get things done for me but’’— she added in her friendly little mind | 





ORAWN BY 


E. PARKER NOROELL 


“BUBBLES, DRIFTING BUBBLES, RISING EVERYWHERE.” 


the children could see it, there was a pushing | | bell and a grand country where such a beau- 


When the man came back with Adachi, he 


and for a little while it seemed that no one | see it yet!’’ 
| at all would have a chance to see the Liberty| ‘‘But, please,’? Marjorie answered, ‘‘take 
little Marcela first. - She’s so little she’l] never 


| of the crowd, with a little crippled Japanese | three weeks. ’’ 
boy right in front of her and a little brown-| Then the man swung little brown Marcela 
eyed Mexican girl clinging to her skirts behind. | up to his shoulder and went forward through 
‘‘Oh, these two are the very helplessest ones | | the crowd again until she, too, had seen the 
| big bell. 
‘*Tt’s a good American bell,’’ little Marcela 
| thought to herself. ‘‘It makes a nice, kind 








I only want to get | —‘‘some one has got to help ’em out, and it | | teacher, and a pretty school and a good little | 


| might just as well be me.’’ | girl like Marjorie. ’’ | 
Pretty soon a big, strong man came up right | Then the man came back again, and put | 
| behind them. He was a friend of Marjorie’s | little Marcela down very gently by the litele | 
father and mother; so he said, ‘‘Hello, Mar- | crippled Adachi. 
| jorie! Here, jump up on my shoulder and I’ll} ‘‘Now, jump quick, Marjorie!’’ he said. | 
take you up in front, where you can see!’’ | ‘*We shall have to hurry. The train is start- 
Marjorie thought of the two helpless ones, | ing, but maybe you’ll see it yet.’’ 
| and answered cheerfully, ‘‘Please take little | Then up on his big shoulder Marjorie 
Adachi first. He’s crippled, you see, and he’ll | jumped, and away they hurried as fast as they 
never get there alone. Besides, he’s only just | could; but the big engine was already puffing 
learning to be an American, and seeing the | and smoking and ringing its bell, and before 
Liberty Bell will do him so much good, and the big man and the little girl could get very 
I’ve been an American all my life.’’ | close to it away it went, screeching and 
The big man smiled; but he took the little | | whistling out across the prairie, and taking 
crippled Adachi up on his shoulder and carried | the beloved Liberty Bell with it. 
him forward through the crowd until the little| ‘‘Did you see it, Marjorie?’’ the big man 
brown boy could see every bit of the big | asked, with something lovely shining in his 
Liberty Bell. | dark-brown eyes. 
When the little crippled boy looked at the| ‘‘Only just the very tip-est tip-tip-top of it,’’ 
big bell, something warm stirred in his heart | Marjorie said with a laugh. ‘‘But, anyway, 
and he thought to himself, ‘‘It must be a grand | that much of it made me feel good inside of | 





me, because I helped it to make two nice, new, 
good Americans to-day.’’ 

‘tAnd that’s even better than touching it 
with your hands,’’ said the big man gently. 
**You’ve helped to make four good Americans 
to-day—the little crippled boy, the little brown 
girl, yourself, and a big man like me.’’ 

**O goody—I’m so glad—and thank you so 
much!’’ said Marjorie, jumping down and 
running away to take her place in the school 
line. 

* © 


SPRING RAIN. 


BY ELIZABETH H. THOMAS. 


Oh, what fun the raindrops have 
This delightful weather, 
Playing with the sunshine 
At hide and seek together! 
Down they slide, 
Run and hide 
In the daffodilly’s breast; 
Peep and blink, 
Laugh and wink, 
When the sunbeams find their nest. 


& 


THE MESSAGE. 


BY HARRIET G. BROWN. 
The robin’s had a message 


From some one far away, 
To tell him Spring is coming— 
“Expect her any day.” 
And so he’s singing loudly, 
To tell the flowers and trees 
It’s time to start their blossoms, 
And welcome birds and bees. 


= 
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THE WORTHY WORTH. 


ASHIONS are simple in Paris this season; | ELECTRIC 
elaboration and extravagance are severely NEW COMPANION 
frowned upon. Itisabad year for the famous Style No. 30 


dressmakers ; there are no profits, and few oppor- 
tunities to enhance their reputation by new “crea- 
tions.” But few of them are complaining; they, 


too, are French and patriots, and they have risen ns c : ai 
to the situation. Fz a 
“Every dressmaking establishment of promi- ' i 


nence in Paris,” declares Miss Anne E. Tomlinson, 
“has done much toward providing articles of 
clothing and surgical dressings for the army. 
Madame Paquin has opened a hospital in St. Cloud, 


very near her chateau. Monsieur Worth has a Fs - ms 
hospital in some of the rooms of his establishment , HERE IT IS 


on the Rue de la Paix. The soldiers who are ; 

being cared for by Worth receive bene 4 on THE NEWEST 
one to three in the afternoon, and many delicacies 

find their way to these poor fellows through the LABOR-SAVER 
generosity and sympathy of the ladies who patron- 
ize the establishment. So close to the rye 
are the hospital rooms that the odor of disinfec' : J . 
ants permeates the whole establishment. The EN have long had their labor Saving 


saleswomen and models spend their spare mo- 


ments in making respirators, bandages and dress~ devices for office, shop and farm. 


ings. As one enters at Worth’s door it is not 


unusual to see arriving at the same time an ambu- This one—the self-operating Electric New 
patie Aetom Word, son, eset ih | | Companion Sewing Machine—is to help 
man; nevertheless, this is the second French war lighten the housewife Ss daily routine. 
eee Thi ew machi ca came 
Eawtee, and the flight of the ill-starred Empress ) any electric light socket and operates at 
Eugénie, his most powerful and brilliant patron, / +; os ’ : a cost scarcely more than that of an ei ght 


Monsieur Worth remained in Paris and shared 


the rigors of the siege. Business ceased abso- * : ga 4 : candle-power electric light. This machine 


lutely ; but although there was no work for his little 


army of designers, models, seamstresses and [0————— starts, runs as slow or as fast as you wish, 


saleswomen to do, he held himself responsible, 


none the Jess, for the maintenance of all these , : or stops instantly, all ata touch of the 


dependent women. When other workpeople were 


starving, f his starved. He saw to it that 
on aebe fed, with oot food as could be obtained. foot upon the small foot control. With 


To be sure, it was sometimes scanty and some- the Electric New Companion you can handle your sewing, be it little or much, with the 


times queer. Often it was horse, not rarely 


donkey, at times certainly dog, and there were least possible expenditure of energy, and save your strength for other duties. Sold 


occasional shuddering rumors of cat and rat; but 


it was food. through our Factory-to-Home system at a price but slightly more than that of our foot- 


The landlady of a little pension where, before 


yar, some Ameri ll i i ice. 
prot pach mrp geen peng seh ro treadle styles, and at a saving of about one-half the usual retail price. If you have 


of privation. She was a little girl at the time, electric lighting current in your home and need a new sewing machine, do not fail to 


and her mother, once one of Worth’s employees, 
had retired on marriage. But the husband and 

father had left his job to fight, their money was WRITE FOR OUR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR OF 
gone, and when some of her old friends still con- 
nected with the establishment told of how they 
were being helped, the wife, too, decided to apply 
to Monsieur Worth. With her little daughter 


clinging to her hand, she went to his house. He ® 
left the table to come to the door when he heard i 

her name; but he returned to it hastily when he 

heard her errand and looked on the two pale, 

famished faces. 


“And then, once more, he came to us!” cried 
madame, dramatically. ‘He came with a loaf and 
a platter; and he crammed the loaf in my mother’s 


basket, and after it he emptied the platter, saying, e 

‘This for to-day; to-morrow we shall arrange for 

more.’ My mother broke off a bit of bread for me : 
to eat on the way home,—I could not have waited, 

poor little greedy!—and when we were back in ; 


our room we sat down to a feast! It was cold 
monkey, but what would ? vag oy were worse 
animals in the menageries, and all were eaten. 4's ® ° ‘ 
Suppose it had been crocodile or anaconda—we In addition to the electric model, we continue to offer our regular foot-treadle styles of the high- 


resgrnane pen cnet omar yr anna wo grade New Companion Sewing Machine, with new designs for 1916. We warrant each machine 
a, ae Ange at for twenty- -five years, pay all freight charges to your nearest freight station and sell at a large 
may have begged me for sous in a cap and jacket saving over the usual price. We also allow a three months’ trial, returning your money and 
And mamma laughed and kissed me, saying, taking back the machine at our expense if not satisfactory. ag 
then, the good Monsieur Worth, who ate the first How all this is accomplished can best be told in our new illustrated descriptive booklet, which will 


half of the monkey, is a cannibal? ‘He who is the 


gall, Benet GUNAEONEK teat Gis wR? Wadc inet be mailed free to each inquirer. To get this information simply address a post-card request to 
And to-morrow we shall have soup from the Perry Mason Company, Publishers of The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


bones!’” 
® 


HAIR AND BRAINS. A 3-Qt. Aluminum Berlin 


Hitew ex , Says a writer in Tit-Bits, shows that 
few great geniuses had red hair. Almost K 
alone among the poets was Swinburne, tt Gi po bgt 
whose hair was reddish, and among the great e € ven ree pet te sha go 
: yle No. 


ion only John Bunyan’s hair was really To introduce our Electric New Companion and 
red. 


The flaxen-haired blond, or the man whose hair our new foot-treadle styles for 1916, we will send 
when he is an adult is a true yellow, is also said to each person who applies promptly & coupon 
to be unlikely to possess genius. The only case order blank good for one 3-Quart Aluminum 
that is known is that of Thackeray, whose hair is Berlin Kettle ‘vale $1.10), to be given free in 
described as yellow. Mr. Charles Kassel has care- connection with the purchase of a New Com- 
fully reviewed bap agen cpa of most of the panion Sewing Machine. 
eminent men of the world, and has tabulated 
the results of his work; so far as the color of the bag apon +“ we only ome whe Pie 
hair is concerned. ‘ WRITE TO-DAY, or fill out and send the appli ication form 

Dark brown to black is the prevailing hue on brinted below, if more convenient. 
the heads of great men. A list of fifty names has 
been — mig the color of the hair is Address Sewing Machine Department 
given by biographers, and ninety per cent are 
dark brown or black. ; ‘ Perr y Mason Company 

zee sirectane of the hair—whether straight or Publishers The Youth’s Companion 
curly—is given on twenty-six of Mr. Kassel’s list 
of geniuses, and of these all but four possessed Boston, Mass. 
curly or wavy hair. It is extremely notable that, ; 
of the remaining four, Napoleon and President 
Jackson were the two remarkable for “‘wiry hair,” Send a Postal or Use This Form 
and that James Russell Lowell and Grieg were if More Convenient 
those having lank, straight hair. The poet’s “ring- 
lets” and the musician’s shock of hair are by this PERRY MASON COMPANY 
list seen not to be mere accidents, but in some Publishers The Youth’s Companion 
strange way are coérdinated to their powers. Boston, Mass. 














® & Gentlemen. I shall need a new sewing machine 
| this spring and would like to know more about the 
STRANGERS. | NEW CoMPANION. Please send me your illustrated 
IK HENRY LUCY, in his interesting book of aeserhetinn bookies, aise — onder blank: goed 
S memories, “Sixty Years in the Wilderness,” | for a 3-Quart Aluminum Berlin Kettle, to be given 
tells an amusing story about Sir Francis | free in connection with the purchase of one of your 
Burnand, who was long the editor of Punch. Sir | machines. 
Henry and Sir Francis were talking together at a | 
big public function when a very important-looking | 
guest, arrayed in a brilliant uniform, came up and 
effusively shook hands with Burnand, who ap- 
peared surprised. 
“T see you don’t know me from Adam,” said the | 
stranger. 
“My dear sir,” answered Burnand gravely, “y | 
didn’t know Adam.” 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE WINTON SIX 


OTTEST AMERICA.—The Monthly Weather 

Review of the United States Weather Bureau 
describes Death Valley, in southeastern Califor- 
nia, as the hottest place on earth. On July 10, 1913, 
the mercury reached 134° F. in the shade, “the 
highest shade temperature ever recorded in the 
open air, with standard instruments and according 
to approved methods of exposure, in any part of 
the world.” In fact, meteorological archives con- 
tain few records that even approach it. In August, 
1884, a trained observer on the edge of the Sahara 
Desert noted a temperature of 12749 F. Many 
years ago a traveler in New South Wales reported 
areading of 131° F.,and in Asia,near the Euphrates, 
132° F., has been recorded. The American record 
which is official, represents the highest point 
reached during four years of accurate observa- 
tion. The Weather Bureau has had an observation 
station in Death Valley for four years. It is situated 
at Greenland Ranch on Furnace Creek. Death 
Valley lies in the same latitude as the northern 
part of North Carolina, but it is a vast arid sand 
hole more than a hundred feet below sea level. 
The light airs that blow in from the north in the 
summer are retained by the high walls at the south- 
ern boundary of the valley, and become stagnant. 
In that condition they become saturated with the 
reflected heat from the rocks and desert floor. 
Such at least is the accepted explanation of the 
intense heat. 























NEUMATIC MEASUREMENTS.—The Scien- 

tific American describes a newly patented 
German method for measuring the area of hides 
by means of air pressure. It is different in princi- 
ple from anything hitherto in use. The measuring 
instrument consists of a table top with many small 
holes in it, spaced at regular intervals, mounted 
on a funnel base, through which, and through the 
holes in the top, a suction fan draws air. The 
hide, when placed on the table, reduces the cross 
section of the air current, and so produces a rare- 
faction of the air, which in turn creates a sub- 
pressure that can be measured from the combined 
readings of a vacuum gauge and a tachometer—an 
instrument that registers the velocity of air cur- 
rents. The new process is said to be quicker and 
more accurate than any other mechanical method 
of measuring hides. 


LOOD LIGHTING.—The illumination of the 

outside of buildings by means of concentrated 
light from a large number of concealed lamps has 
increased very rapidly 
in the last year or two. 
The possibilities of 
that method of light- 
ing were shown on 
a grand seale at the 
Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition in San Fran- 
cisco, where it was 
used almost exclu- 
sively for lighting stat- 
uary and the outside of 
buildings. The most 
notable permanent ap- 
plication of it is the 
installation on the 
tower of the Wool- 
worth Building in New 
York City. There, six 
hundred 250-watt gas- 





Just so Long as 
People Have Eyes 


they will always pay admiration to beauty. And it is a 
great error to buy a car lacking this distinction. * * 


© inTERNATIONAL FiLM SERVICE 


Beauty never requires apologies, nor explanations. It is 
accepted everywhere at face value, as proof of quality, 
because only those makers who take the time to build excel- 
lent cars ever take the additional time to make them really 
beautiful. * « Commonplace cars look monotonously 
alike, and that monotonous repetition defeats beauty. 
But the genuinely superior car, designed and finished to 
meet the exclusive personal taste of its individual buyer, 
stands out cheerfully as the well-built and carefully selected 


TWO SIZES 


filled tungsten lamps BOR aii! Tecan $2285 a f h Be d . d e 
project a flood of light 
ik On four dee OS ee a $3500 possession of one who ts accustomed to the goo L t Ings 


of the thirty-storied 
tower. One of the 
chief advantages of the 
new method of lighting 
is the absence of glare. Also, the light can be 
produced at a comparatively low cost by using the 
new gas-filled tungsten lamp—the so-called half- 
watt lamp, which is much more easily controlled 
than the are light, and which lights the entire 
fagade of the building, instead of only parts of it. 


of life. The visible beauty of his car is in harmony with 
its mechanical excellence. * * You can have everything 
that is desirable in a motor car when you order a Winton 
Six. « #* Let us talk it over with you. 





Complete information 
on request. 


We submit individual 
designs on approval. 





MAGNETIC PACKER.—A Swiss inventor 
has produced a machine that by magnetism 
arranges nails in parallel layers ready for packing. 
According to the Zron Age, it works on the prin- 
ciple that all linear iron objects in a magnetic field 
arrange themselves automatically in the direction 
of the lines of force. The machine can also be used 
to arrange wire rods, hairpins, knife blades, pens 
and fish hooks. The packages to be filled by the 
machine may be the standard type of nail keg, 
wooden boxes or paper cartons. It is probable 
that the ten-pound cardboard package will super- 
sede the old-fashioned nail keg, because it costs 
less, weighs less and is more convenient. The 
machine consists of two parts, a paralleling plat- 
form and a feed trough above it, which is fitted 
with a shaking mechanism. The articles to be 
packed are poured into the feed trough in lots of 
about one thousand pounds, and by the action of 
the shaking mechanism are moved to the front 
of the trough, whence they drop into the parallel- 
ing platform. That consists of a tray, each side of 
which forms one pole of an electromagnet. The 
articles, as they fall, are drawn into the direction 
of the magnetic lines of force, which adjust them 
at once in parallel lines. 
UBMARINE OIL LINES.—Many of the most 
productive oil wells in the State of Vera Cruz, 


The Winton Company 


19 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


























OUR BIGGEST OFFER 


How to Secure a Bound Volume of The 
Youth’s Companion for a Little Work. 








wish to reduce an accumulation of bound 

volumes of The Youth’s Companion dating 

from 1891 to 1913, and propose to give our 
subscribers an opportunity to secure a copy practi- 
cally without cost. The reading matter in each 
volume, if published in book form, would equal 30 
books of average size. The reading is varied and 
interesting; there are serial stories, stories of thril- 
ling adventure, luck and pluck stories for boys, 
stories of college life for girls, and stories that ap- 





For “nice” wear 
and long wear! 
NOTICE how fine- 

ribbed this child’s 
stocking is; yet it ac- 
tually wears better than 
even coarse stockings 
which cost as much, 


Iron Clad 


No. 17 





Mexico, are situated near the port of Tuxpam. For | 
some distance from the shore the water there is | 
so shallow that few of the large oil steamers can | 
getinto port. The oil companies hit upon the idea | 
of laying submarine pipe lines to points where the | 
largest oil tankers can be conveniently moored 
for loading in any state of the tide and weather. 
There are now five of these great iron pipes in 
duplicate. They are from six to eight inches in 
diameter, and four of them are nearly a mile long. 
They terminate in forty-three feet of water, where 
it is so deep that the waves have no effect on them. 
When they were laid divers fastened to the end 
of each 120 feet of flexible hose. When not in use, 
the free end of the hose is closed and allowed to 
lie on the sea bottom, where its position is marked 
by a small buoy attached to the hose by a stout 
chain. When the tank steamers arrive, they moor | 
themselves to the permanent buoys near by, take | 
up the marked buoy with a derrick, raise the flex- | 
ible hose to the deck of the ship, and attach it to 
the tank openings. By means of a signal code, the | 
captains of the ships notify the pumping station on | 
shore, in which are the valves that control the flow 
of oil through the pipe line. Generally speaking, it | 
takes about twenty-four hours to load one of the 
large fifteen-thousand-ton tankers, which means 
that the pipes deliver 4375 barrels of oil an hour. 






















25c.—for Children 


appeals to parents who want 
their children to wear dressy 
stockings all the time, yet 
must have , also. 
It has a triple knee and 
double sole of 
(though fine and soft) yarn. 
Sizes 6 to 11. If you don’t 
know of a near-by Iron Clad 
dealer, order from us, stat- 
ing sizes wanted. Wesend 
package postpaid. 
Beautiful catalog free—in 16 
colors, showing Iron Clads 
Jor the whole family— 
write for copy. 
COOPER, WELLS & CO. 
220 Vine St., St. Joseph, Mich. 








$2 

Spend vacation, spare time, profitably—gath- 
ering butte: millers. Many kinds wanted 
for museums. I pay highest prices. Every- 


body. Send 2c. stamp for partioulars and 8-pp. 
folder. Sinclair, Box -74, Los Angeles, Gat. 








peal to humor and touch the sentiment in everyone. 


Each volume contains 52 numbers or a full year of 
The Youth’s Companion, strongly bound in heavy 
cloth covers with side stamping in black and gold. 
The number of volumes is limited. Just now we 
have a good supply of each year from 1891 to 1913. 
To subscribers who order promptly, a selection will 
be permitted. We reserve the privilege, however, 
of substituting the volume of another year, should 
the stock of the year desired be exhausted. 


This is the Offer 





YOu? 


A bound volume of The Youth’s Companion given only to 


Companion subscribers as a reward 


for securing one new yearly 


subscription (not your own) for The Youth’s Companion. 


The bound volume must be shipped by express or} parcel post, 
sent at receiver’s expense. If parcel post shipment is desired, ask 
your postmaster how much postage to send for a 12-Ilb. package. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE ‘you btn e} COMPANION is an. illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subse ription price is $2.00 a hp in advance, 
including postage prepai to an ddress in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, anc $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post )ffice, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the yea 


Money vane Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. Wedonot request Agents to 
collect money for a als. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for Th 2 Comppnton when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can | 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Sliver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, | 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which | 
your paperissent. Your name cannot be found on | 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
t 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 





TREATMENT OF HEART DISEASE. 


N a former article we spoke of organic and 

functional diseases of the heart. There is one 

form of organic disease, or rather malforma- 

tion, that was not mentioned, namely, the 

congenital. That happens when an opening 
between the two sides of the heart that exists 
normally in the child before birth fails to close 
afterwards. Children with this defect are called 
“blue babies” because of the peculiar color of the 
skin that is caused by the imperfect aération of 
the blood. The treatment consists in reducing the 
strain on the little one’s heart as far as possible 
by keeping the baby warm and quiet. Unless the 
opening subsequently closes, as it sometimes does, 
the chiid’s life will be short, and it is usually 
ended by some respiratory trouble, like pneumonia 
or bronchitis. 

The inflammatory diseases, when they are not 
immediately fatal, very often cripple the heart. 
They do so by injuring the valves so that they 
impede the free passage of blood between the 
cavities of the heart or from the heart into the arte- 
ries, or else close imperfectly and permit part of 
the blood to leak back. Diseases of the mitral 
valve—we need not stop to describe the valves—are 
the most common and do the least harm; whereas 
those of the aortic valve, although fortunately less 
common, are also less amenable to treatment. 
Nevertheless both forms are compatible with long 
life—even to threescore and ten, or beyond. 

The man who has disease of either valve must, 
however, never forget his handicap. He must 
avoid everything that calls for hard physical labor, 
although he must also be careful to exercise gently 
every day. The best exercise is walking, although, 
if the patient is not of an irascible disposition, he 
may play golf to a moderate extent. His diet, 
although simple, should be plentiful, and he should 
take care to get plenty of sleep every night. 

The sufferer from degenerative heart disease 
must adopt a very similar régime; indeed, the 
general treatment of all forms of chronic heart dis- 
ease—apart from the medicinal treatment, which 
is a matter that calls for a careful weighing of 
symptoms by the physician—may be summed up 
in one word: “moderation.” 

The person who has a weak heart must always 
remember that his condition is not hopeless, and 
that he must not make it so by anxiety and hypo- 
chondriacal watching of symptoms; he may easily 
live as long as his neighbor if he takes care of 
himself, obeys his physician and preserves a cheer- 
ful disposition. 

&® 


NIOBE. 


ISS GIRARD, coming out on the 
piazza in the middle of the lovely 
afternoon, discovered two things in 
one swift glance—the gay crowd 
of young people trooping over to 

the tennis courts and the solitary figure down in 
the vine-shadowed corner. The figure behind the 
vines, as young as the gay crowd crossing the 
green, had been there three days now and it was 
always alone. Miss Girard’s eyes, warm and sym- 
pathetic as well as keen, had noticed many things 
in the three days—among others the cold refusal 
with which the girl had repelled all the friendly 
advances of the crowd, and the hurt look that 
dwelt in her eyes afterwards. Miss Girard was 
well acquainted with girls; she was sure that this 
girl was having her one bit of vacation—and spoil- 
ing it all. Miss Girard could not stand it. She 
had to try to help her. 

“You don’t play tennis?” she asked, settling 
herself and her pretty crochet work in a neighbor- 
ing chair. 

“I don’t care to to-day,” the girl replied coldly. 

“You are wise not to if you are tired,” Miss 
xirard went on cheerfully. ‘But it’s hard to be 
sensible always, isn’t it?” 

“I don’t Know that I am particularly sensible,” 
the girl responded still more coldly. 

Miss Girard dropped her work with a little laugh. 
“Tf there isn’t Niobe!” she exclaimed. “I hadn’t 
seen her before to-day. Did you ever in your life 
hear a chicken with so forlorn a note?” 

“Is that why she is Niobe?” the girl asked re- 
luctantly. 

Miss Girard’s eyes, alight with laughter, met the 
girl’s sombre ones. ‘‘Zsn’t she Niobe?’ she chal- 
lenged. “All tears’ if ever a chicken was. I’ve 
watched her from the day she was hatched. When 
her mother called her brood to eat, and the rest of 
the little yellow balls were tumbling over one 
another to follow her, Niobe always refused to go, 
and stood off in a corner and cried; when the 
mother thought she had them all nicely tucked in 
at night, and was just settling down into a big, 
warm, singing ball of comfort, she would hear 
Niobe wailing off in a corner, and then everyone 
else would have to be shaken out of his warm, 
sleepy place while she flew frantically to Niobe 
and coaxed her in. Niobe’s trouble seems to be 
that she expects the whole world to wait upon her; 
she seems to be constitutionally unequal to ‘playing 
fair,’ and carrying on her part of the game like 
the rest. As far as I can make out, Niobe lives in 
—— as miserable a world as a chicken well couid 

lave.” 

The color was rising in the girl’s face, and she 


| looked sharply at Miss Girard. But Miss Girard | 
| was leaning forward watching Niobe wander for- 


lornly round the corner of the piazza. 
® & 


IN A GERMAN WAR PRISON. 


N “My Year of the Great War,” Mr. Frederick 
I Palmer describes an interesting visit he paid 
to a war prison outside Berlin. 

Our reserve guide, he says, had run away to 
| America in his youth, where he had worked at any- 
thing he could find to do; but he had returned to 
Berlin, where he had a “good little business” 
before the war. He was stout and cheery, and he 
referred to the prisoners as ‘‘boys.” The French 
and Russians were good boys; but the English 
were bad boys who had no discipline. He said 
that all of them received the same food as the 
German soldiers. The rations that I saw given 
|to German soldiers were better. But that was 
| what the guide said. 

“This is our little sitting room for the English 
| noncommissioned officers,” he explained as he 
opened the door of a small shanty that had a pane 
| of glass fora window. Some men who were sitting 
| round a small stove rose. One, a big sergeant 
major, towered over the others; he had the colors 
of the South African campaign on the breast of his 
worn khaki blouse. By the window was a Scot in 
kilts, who was equally tall. He turned his face 
away with the pride of a man who does not care to 
be regarded asa show. His uniform was as neat 
asif he were at inspection; and the way he held his 
head, the haughtiness of his profile against the 
stream of light, recalled the unconquerable spirit 
of a certain Prussian prisoner whom I had seen 
on the road during the fighting along the Aisne. 1 
asked our guide about him. 

“A good boy, that! All his boys obey him, and 
he obeys all the regulations. But he acts as if we 
Germans were his prisoners.” 

The British might not be good boys, but they 
would be clean. They were diligent in the chase 
in their underclothes; and there was something 
resolute about a Tommy who was bare to the 
waist in that freezing wind, making an effort at a 
bath. I heard tales of Mr. Atkins’ characteristic 
thoughtlessness. While the French took good 
care of their tents and kept their clothes neat, he 
was likely to sell his coat or his blanket in order 
to buy something that he liked to eat, 

One Tommy was knitting. When I asked him 
where he learned to knit, he replied, “India!” and 
gave me a look as much as to say, ““Now pass on 
to the next cage.” 

The British looked the most pallid of all, I 
thought. They were not used to cabbage soup. 
Their stomachs did not take hold of it, and they 
loathed the black bread. No white bread and no 
jam! Only when you have seen Mr. Atkins with 
a pot of jam and a loaf of white bread and some 
bacon frizzling near by can you realize the hard- 
ship that cabbage soup means to him. 

Members of a laughing circle that included some 
British were taking turns at a kind of Russian 
blind man’s buff. 

“No French?” I asked. 

“The French keep to themselves, but they are 
good boys,” my guide replied. ‘Maybe it is be- 
cause we have only a few of them here.” 

I was struck by the attitude of the Germans 
toward the French, which could not be explained 
merely by the policy of the hour_that hoped for a 
separate peace with France. Perhaps it was co 
able to the Frenchman’s sense of amour 
his philosophy, his politeness, or some indefinable 
quality in the grain of the man. German officers, 
too, respected the dignity of British officers, the 
leisurely, easy manner of superiority that they 
preserved under all circumstances. The Russians 
they regarded as big, good-natured children. 
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THE TALE OF A DIME. 
Tier woman slipped a dime into the glove on 





her left hand. She would be at the subway 

in a moment, and the dime so placed would 
facilitate matters. As she passed the foot of the 
bridge extension by the city hall the ring of a coin 
as it struck the pavement reached her ears. She 
saw a dime rolling at her feet. 

A fat man, subway bound, also heard and saw 
it. Both stopped to pick it up. She was first. His 
hand only fanned the dust from the sidewalk. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said as he straightened 
up, rather red in the face. 

“Not at all,” she said. “I thank you for your 
courtesy.” Then she hurried downstairs. 

Seated in the train, her gloved hand involun- 
tarily went up to her hair. A dime dropped into 
her lap. Then she understood. 
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JOE’S DIAGNOSIS. 


COLORED man entered the general store of 
a small Ohio town and complained to the 
storekeeper that a ham that he had pur- 
chased there a few days before had proved not to 
be good. 
. “The ham is all right, Joe,” insisted the store- 
eeper. 
“No, it ain’t, boss,” insisted the other. 
ham’s sure bad.” 
“How can that be,” continued the storekeeper, 
“when it was cured only last week ?” 
Joe refiected solemnly a moment, and then 
suggested : 
‘Maybe it’s done had a relapse.” 


“Dat 
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A WAR.-TIME PUZZLE. 


the bandage-like puttees about their legs, 





A COMPANY of soldiers dressed in khaki, with 


were waiting for their train at a station in | 

Wiltshire. Among the spectators were an old | 
countryman and his wife. 

“IT say, Garge,” the old lady whispered, “there’s 
somethin’ I can’t understand about they solgers.” 

“What be it, lass?” 

“I can’t think how they get their laigs into they 
twisted trousers.” 
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HOW DELIA MANAGED. 


A GREAT deal of noise arose in the nursery 
one morning, and since it gave no promise 
of subsiding, Mrs. Odell hurried in that 

direction. She found the baby howling with might 

and main, and the new nursemaid sitting calmly by. 
“Well, Delia, this is a terrible noise!” cried Mrs. 

Odell angrily. ‘What is the matter? Can’t you 

keep the baby quiet?” 

“Shure, mum,” replied the girl, “but I can’t keep 











We Are 


Within the wide boundaries of 
our country, embracing more than 
three million square miles, dwell a 


hundred million people. 


They live in cities, towns, villages, 
hamlets and remote farms. They 
are separated by broad rivers, rugged 
mountains and anid deserts. 


The concerted action of this far- 
flung population is dependent upon 
a common understanding. 

Only by a quick, simple and un- 
failing means of intercommunication 
could our people be instantly united 
in any cause.. 


In its wonderful preparedness to 
inform its citizens of a national need, 
the United States stands alone and 
unequaled. It can command the 
entire Bell Telephone System, which 


Prepared 


completely covers our country with 
its network of wires. 


This marvelous system is the 
result of keen foresight and persist- 
ent effort on the part of telephone 
specialists, who have endeavored 
from the first to provide a means of 
communication embracing our whole 
country, connecting every state and 
every community, to its last indi- 
vidual unit. 

The Bell System is a distinctly 
American achievement, made by 
Americans for Americans, and its 


like is not to be found in all the world. 


Through it, our entire population 
may be promptly organized for united 
action in any national movement, 
whether it be for peace, prosperity, 
philanthropy or armed protection. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 











him quiet unless I let him make a noise, mum.” 








always work 


- That'sthe joyof having yourshades 

+; mounted on Hartshorn Rollers. 

64 With Hartshorn Rollers your 

“ii, shades move quietly, at a touch, 

sa tor right where you want them; with 

other rollers-well, you never know. - 

horn Improved Rollers cost but a few 

cents more than the poorest rollers made. 

Send for valuable book‘ Howto get 

the Best Service from your Shade 

Rollers.’ You'll find it pays to look when 
_*_you buy shade rollers for this signature: 


CLASS PINS §. 


FACTORY TO YOU 

3249 Made to your yore order, any style or material. 
Write to-day for free ca’ rar of 1915 designs. Special offer, either 
style of pins here illustrated with any equal number of letters = 
figures, with one or = colors of best hard eneine SILV 
P th $.15 each, ¢ Aik ya dozen; STERLING SILVER, in 

eset "G0 D PLATE, f 35 each, $3.50 per dozen ; 

LD, $1.50 each, $15.00 per dozen. 














Na BASTIAN BROS. CO., 806 Bastian Bldg, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


HE Goodyear-Akron Guaranteed 
Blue Streak is the best looking 
bicycle tire on the market. 
It has a distinctive Blue Streak on each 
side of the beautiful non-skid tread. 
The Blue Streak is the only single tube 
bicycle tire Goodyear makes—and 
into it goes real Goodyear quality. 
Buy Goodyear-Akron Blue Streaks, 
* non-skid, from any reliable bicycle 
or hardware dealers anywhere for 
$2.50 each. 


Good year-Akron Blue Streaks carry the same 
guarantee as tires for which you are asked 
to pay as high as $5 apiece. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Akron, Ohio 
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Bicycle Tires 
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QUAKER 8T. 


STAMPS 


2c. Name 
co., Toledo, Ohio. 
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bargains. Write for it today—it will be sent you FREE 
SCHMIDT & BOTLEY Box 743, Springfield, O. 














